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Christmas and New Year’s 
MUSICAL GIFTS. 


G E M New and Enlarged Edition! ‘The 

King’s Highway,” Nancy Lee,” The 
lost Chord,” “ The Maiden’s Rose,” “‘ Jamie,”’ are Five 
of the Seventy-five OF exceptionally good Songs that 
make this collection one of the most attractive that 


Janglish Song. 
Price in Cloth, $3.; Fine Gilt Binding, $4. 


NOVELLO’S MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
Elegant London Cift-Books. 


SUNLIGHT OF SONG ($4.25); CHRIST. 
MAS CAROLS ($3.00); MOTHER GOOSE 
MELODIES ($2.50), all profusely illustrated in the 
pest style of the art. 


COMIC OPERA. 


H. M. 8. PINAFORE. Words and music 


complete. Easy; bright music, full of fun and frolic, 
and unexceptionable in morals. Just the thing for 
amateur performance. Price $1.00. 


tar" Send 6 cts., and receive, 
worth of music in the Musical 
published weekly, $2.00 per year, 


ta" Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
196 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. SAUVEUR'S 


WINTER NORMAL SCHOOL 


At New York, 1481 Broadway, 
BEGINS DECEMBER 23, 1878, 


And will remain in session four weeks. French and 
German will be taught according to the NATURAL 
METHOD; Latin and Greek according to DR. SAU- 
VEUR'S aa 

s Te 


t-free, 6O cts. 
ord, which is 


Introduction § 
and applied 
Dr. SAU the nning 
classes in La familiarize the 
Teachers witi sthod. ife will 
f the Amherst 


k and German 
or $1 per day. 


M. L. SUPSON, Secretary. 


Marshal's Great Paras 


OF 


LINCOLN, 
CRANT, 
BEECHER, 
WASHINGTON, 


FREE! 


A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. The greatest offer ever made! 


OSCAR MARSHALL, 
Broadway, NEW YORK. 


sTeachers. 


my desirable as a 
is. Each num- 
id chatty arti- 


Whele Ne. 200. } Weekly. 


is pamphlets, |. 
Languages,” 


ial| Amherst College. 
Natu 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Rs healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Cirvuiars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Breadway, New Werk City 

OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the Worid. 
197 40t (1) 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short of time 
required to suitall. Noscenery required. Very pop- 
an, and receiving highest praise from teachers. "Price, 
15 cts. each. Send for descriptive circular. Also the 
cheapest and best. Air Pump in the market. Globes, 
Maps, Charts, etc., furnished at lowest rates. 
T. 8. DENISON 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, ill. 


25 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
10 centa, — its’ eutfit, 10 cents. 


139 ED. Nassau, N. Y. 


GLOBES, Nims Co. Troy 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, DEC. 26, 1878. 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors W/THOUT CHARGR. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

30 Union Square, N.Y. 
SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


ta Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


How to Study and Teach Elecution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, MA., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Eloca- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Cireular. 
189zz Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 
“PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


185 zz (1) 


Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 


Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 
Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 


ey” For samples and Catalogue, &c., send three 


Scent stamps. 
PILLSBURY, 


191 tf 680 Sixth Avenue, NweVeork. 


It will be similar, in all res 
ors with the 


Persons desiri 


Western Normal School of Languages, 4 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, 1879, and continue Six Weeks. 


German, French, Latin, Greek, etc., on the “Natural Method.” 


, to the Normal School conducted by Dr. Sauveur, at 
Its aim will be not only to teach languages, but also to familiarize instruet- 
ral Method of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 


Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 
further information about the school will please address the undersigned, 
for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. SAUVEUR. 


I learn with the greatest pleasure that you have decided to open a Normal School of Languages in lows. 

~«jedge which I have of your power as a teacher, your learning and your zeal, make me prophesy the 
You are a master in the practice of the Natural Methed for the modern 
he Normal School at Amherst have convinced me that you dhderstand 
ent languages. You are eminently qualified to familiarize teachers 
ll accomplish in the West the work which I have tried to de im thir 
that I could hope for myself. My best wishes will follow you. my 


Languages, Boston. 
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HENRY COHN. 
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L. BAT VEUR. 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


SCHOOL FU RNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 


Agents for the Celebrated 
*“*TRIUMPH” & “‘ TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 


pue sdey 


Dustless Erasers and Crayons. 
Noiseless Slates. 


“SOZIS PUL OF 


Blackboards, all kinds. 


MACVICAR TELLU RIAN GLOBES 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of ail kinds. 
2" School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 


mailed to any address. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


CHEAP APPARATUS FOR STUDENTS 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Now Ready: Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of 
Electric Instruments for Schools and Private Students, 
accompanying Tyndall's Lessons in Electricity.’’ 
Complete Sets, consisting of 58 various Instruments and 
Materials; price, $55. Tyndall's “ Lessons,’’ price, $1. 
Descriptive Price-list free, on a pean. Various 
School Apparatus for the proper ilh ustration of Natural 
Phenomena, always on hand, or made to order. 

CURT W. MEYER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical and Elec- 
tro-Medical, Optical, etc., Instruments, and Supply, 

190 h eow (2) 182 Broadway » NEW YORK. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 
Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts. 


Conceded to be the most valuable contribution ever 


made to the means of elementary instruction in read- 


ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure 
These Charts are rapidly 
being introduced into schools everywhere. Circulars, 
giving f- description, sent free. Address or call on 


for the primary teacher. 


HIN A. BOYLE, Ag’t for New Eng., 


200 zz (M) Office, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 

Lessons for Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in ‘the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,060 


since 1867. Situations secured for its 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston 


“THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


nl DAVIS WILDE 260 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
nventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Goren Bia '}Wilder’s Liquid Stating, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


| Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on new) Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- | Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS ; for sale 
going rep: Air, in every part of the world. Circulars con- | tus of Excellent Design a ea rates forbest goods. 
taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. | and Finish and for Pure . B. a oe no partner 


in ‘basin 188 r 


Chemicals, 


Pi rices sand terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w |and Rare Chemicals. 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus = 


SEPARATELY AND IN SETS. 
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Anatomical, Mechanical, 


H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
t@- WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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MATER TALS, 
Microsc OPES 


Jas. W.Queen & Co. L.E.Guacer. 
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<GF~ Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 


SCHOOL 


information, circulars, etc 
161 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FURNISHED GRATIS Every subscriber should have 

with Teachers, through a Binder for THE JOURNAL. 

the New- England mee i ah Education. For further Price $1.50, sent by mail 
etc., address the Manager, Address 

F. B. SNOW, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establisied in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


postpaid. Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


ss 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


Consolation for the Nervous. 


How many are deprived of their usefulness and hap- 
pinews by Nervous exhaustion. Such may receive per- 
ect and permanent liberation, and increase their ca- 
pacity for enjoyment by taking V italized Phosphates, 
a BRAIN AND NERVE Foop. For sale by druggists. 

F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


150,000 packages have been prescribed by physicians, 


STEEL PENS 


of superior English make; famous for durability nd 
elasticity ; great variety ot styles suited toevery kin 
of w riting. For sale by dealers generally. 

vWENT Y-FIVE assorted samples for trial, in- 


cluding the FALCON ” 


U 
Pens, by mail, on om he Twenty-five Cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


Fluip Gc 
The SeALIN M AX ACE, &e. 
Rest Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
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patence. 1 ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
lence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
It acts apes the food in the stomach, pre- 
its being converted into fat. Taken 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
te five pounds per week. 

“ Corpulence is not only a disease itsclf, but the 
harbinger of others.” §So0 wrote Hippocr: utes two 
thousand yeags ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Bold by druggist sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarteralozen $4. Address, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Vaspyzan & Tips, 102 24 St., Civcingati- 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’s, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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WHAT WAS HIS CREED? 


He left a load of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow's door, 
When the deep snow frozen and white, 
Wrapped street and square, mountain and moor, 
That was his deed; 
He did it well. 
‘What was his creed ?”’ 
I cannot tell. 


Blest ‘‘in his basket and his store,’’ 
In sitting down and rising up; 
When more he got, he gave the more, 
Withholding not the crust and cup. 
He took the lead 
In each good task. 
‘What was his creed ?”’ 
I did not ask. 


His charity was like the snow, 
Soft, white, and silken in its fall; 
Not like the noisy winds that blow 
From shivering trees the leaves: a pall 
For flower and weed, 
Dropping below. 
‘*What was his creed ?”’ 
The poor may know. 


He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old; 
And hope inspired kind words he said, 
To him he sheltered from the cold. 
For he must feed 
As well as pray. 

What was his creed ?”’ 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust, 
In faith his words he never writ; 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With all mankind who needed it; 
In time of need 
A friend was he. 
** What was his creed ?”’ 
He told not me. 


He put his trust in Heaven, and 
Worked ever on with hand and head; 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief! 
** What was his creed ?”’ 
** What his belief ?”’ 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tests oF THE Successrut TEACHER. — There are 
three tests of a successful teacher. The first is the 
power of enforcing non-communication between pupils. 
The second is the ability to secure the proper position 
of the head and body in holding a pen. The third is 
the capacity of teaching pupils to mind their own busi- 


ness, whether in study or at play. Just so far asa 
teacher is deficient in these qualitifications, he or she is 
wanting in the elements of true success. The power to 
do these things implies the possession of every quality 
necessary to good discipline. — Superintendent Mallon, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EpucaTionaL BuiLtpErRs — Educational workers 
and educational builders are very different; these are 
many: those are few. One is satisfied to do the work 
and draw the pay; he is accidentally in the field. An- 
other, instead of resting content with the little knowl- 
edge that is required to obtain a certificate, determines 
to advance; to be a better, stronger, ampler teacher 
each successive year. It is this class that build. They 
feel that education is at best in a rudimentary stage. 
Its processes are carried on by those who have little or 
no knowledge of the art. Hence the need of ardent 
workers, — yes, of those who will improve the structure, 
who will leave it far better than they find it. Some 
simply pluck off the fruit ; others prune the branches 
and dig about the roots, in order that it may bear more 
fruit. There is responsibility somewhere. Who are 
responsible? We reply all are responsible. Let every 
reader accept a share of it, and labor to build up the ed- 


ucational structure, to diffuse knowledge in relation to 
its objects and methods, its advancement and develop- 
ment. Encourage the diffusion of educational thought. 
See that educational journals receive your help. And 
finally do all that is possible to arouse those who are 


tutterly unconscious that they have any responsibility 
higher han keeping the children still and hearing their 
lessons.—N. Y. School Journal. 


THe Stupy or Grocrapny. — The fewer names 
and figures the scholar remembers the better, provided, 
in place of a mere lumber-room of facts, his mind is im- 
pressed with the leading and characteristic features of 
any country, and especially of his own. Instead of a 
burdensome array of figures, let there be a simple 
method of comparison; and the scholar who, taking his 
native country as a fixed basis, can measure its great- 


ness by contrast with the extent, the population, the 
wealth, the manufactures of other countries, has really 
learned much of what geography ought to teach. — 
Phila. Ledger. 


Boston’s Eyes. — One thing“about Boston® before 
I close. The old people have all the good eyes. All 
the older musicians, scholars, authors, composers, whose 
names have made Boston famous in the world of letters 
and art, whose fame is as broad as the continent, ap- 
pear to have excellent eyes, and get along on the street 
and in the library without the use of glasses, — that is. 
so far as I have been able to observe. On the other 
hand, the younger class of literateurs and students are 
unanimously short-sighted. Young men here wear eye- 
glasses as young men in Montana wear revolvers, and 
young men in Chicago carry samples of cordwood for 


canes. I have seen boys, eleven years old, come along 
the street glaring at the timid stranger through huge 
eye-glasses that beamed in the distance like gig-lamps. 
— Ed. Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye. 


Too Many Ruwes.— One-half of the failures in 
school government are the result of a redundant use of 
rules and regulations. Teach pupils to let their own 
manhood be their guide, rather than a system of rules ; 
or, in other words, teach them to respect themselves 


rather than ink and paper. — Prof. S. B. Wadsworth in 
Oregon Courier. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE con- 
stitutes a curious study. No word, however strongly it 
may be urged by the cultured minority, ever obtains a 
place in the language, until it has been ratified by the 
uncultured majority. When Charles Sumner tried to 
introduce “annexion ” for “annexation,” although the 
former term is by far the simplest, he found that he 
was fighting an unequal battle. The proposed change 
in the spelling of “programme” is another good exam- 
ple. Bryant, in his Hvening Post, adopted the simple 
form, “ program,” and showed that by analogy, and be- 
cause of its simplicity, it should be used ; yet how many 


newspapers followed his advice? Not one. On the 
other hand, many words, such as pell-mell, hurly-burly, 
and others of a similar nature, are forced upon scholars, 
whether they like them or not. —S., in Kansas Col- 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS IN CHILDREN. — Encourage the 
pupil to look off the book frequently, to change the 
focus of sight by regarding some distant object. It is 
not enough to look around vaguely; the eye must be di- 
rected to something which is to be clearly seen, like a 
picture or a motto upon the wall, or a bit of decoration. 
The greatest damage to the eyes of students is the pro- 
tracted effort to focus the printed page. It was simply 
barbarous, the way we used to be “ whacked ” in school, 


when we looked off the book. It is easy for a teacher to 
know the difference between the resting of the eye and 


the idle gazing around that cannot be allowed. I re- 
gard this rule as the most important, and the disregard 
of it as the most prolific of trouble. — Hducat’l Weekly. 


UNGRADED COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


IV.— CONDENSED DIRECTIONS. 


1. Make as few classes as possible. 

2. Age and evident capacity should be considered in 
making the classification. 

3. Do not attempt to hear daily recitations in all the 
branches, but alternate the leading studies of the older 
pupils. 

4. Keep classes, when they are not reciting, at work 
on slates, blackboards, or other definite exercises. 

5. Economize time by drill-exercises for the whole 
school, except the youngest pupils, such as simple oper- 
ations in mental and written arithmetic, spelling-les- 
sons, composition-exercises, etc. 

6. Match your lower-grade classes against the higher, 
limiting both to the elements of the studies. 

7. Take half-a-day, weekly, for declamations, read- 
ings, dialogues, compositions, etc. 

8. Visit your pupils, and make the parents your as- 
sistant-teachers. 

9.-Teach your pupils the practical things that, in your 
opinion, they need to know. 

10. Do not discourage the older pupils by “ turn- 
ing them back to the beginning of the book.” 

11. Require the older pupils to correct the written 
exercises of the younger ones. Criticism is a good 
mental discipline. 

12. Let your oldest scholars assist you once ina while 
by taking charge of a small class. Teaching is good 
discipline. 

13. Begin the collection of a school cabinet. 

14. If you are a woman, give your girls an occasional 
talk on “domestic economy.” Buy some sensible book 
on the subject, and lend it to them. Huxley says: “I 
put instruction in the elements of household work and 
of domestic economy next in order to physical train- 
ing.” In order to do this, it is not at all necessary to 
introduce a cook-stove into the schoolroom. 

15. If you are aman, talk with your boys about their 
home-work, and instil into their minds the necessity 
and nobility of labor. 

16. Once a week take an hour for a lesson on morals 
or manners. Read a good anecdote or story to illustrate 
your topic. You can fire a whole school with enthusi- 
asm for good by reading well-selected stories. 
are sermons that children can understand. 

17. Make your scholars feel that truthfulness, hon- 
esty, and honor are virtues that must be their ruling 
motives in life. 

18. Make your school the district center of civility, 
politeness, and good manners. 

19. Persuade the parents to visit your school, even if 
you have to do so by means of an exhibition in which 
“their children” take a part. 

20. School trustees are your legal supeviors in office. 


Argue with them, persuade them, but do not contradict 
them. 


21. Bear in mind that though you may have more 
“ book-learning ” than most of the men and women in a 
country district, there are sure to be many parents who 
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are your superiors in sound sense, in judgment, and in 
the knowledge of the solid facts of human life. 

22. Above all, keep your temper and never get dis- 
couraged. Remember that you cannot create in chil- 
dren capacities denied to them by the laws of hereditary 
descent. Do not expect too much of your scholars. 

23. Whatever else is learned or not learned, a child 
leaving the public school at from 13 to 15 years of age 
should be able,— 

(1) To read well and to spell well. 

(2) To write a neat, rapid, and legible hand. 

(3) To work accurately any question in arithmetic in- 
volving the four rules, and common or decimal fractions, 
that may arise in the common walks of life. 

(4) To speak correct English, and to write a letter of 
business or friendship neatly and correctly. 

(5) To use his faculties in observing the facts of the 
visible world around him, and to judge according to evi- 
dence. 


COMMEND AS WELL AS CONDEMN. 


I have visited very many schools during the last four- 
teen years. These visits have ranged through all the 
grades of country and city schools. I have seen very 
much to admire, and am glad to acknowledge the silent, 
but sure progress, made during the last thirty years. 
They are not yet perfect; and I here suggest a remedy 
for what seems to me one defect in nearly every school- 
room which I have visited. 

I listen to a class in reading. The pupils are encour- 
aged to criticise each other. Much sharp practice is 
frequently exhibited by them in detecting each other’s 
faults. Every trivial fault is caught up, and the reader 
passes through the severest ordeal, while the teacher 
appears perfectly satisfied. 

Now is there not something defective in this practice ? 
Are we not unconsciously educating a nation of fault- 
finders,—the most disagreeable of all characters in this 
rather imperfect world ? I do not propose to abolish 
this practice, but I would rather suggest that the teacher 
should, first, ask the pupils to point out the good qual- 
ities of the reader, and then the defects. As it is much 
easier for children, as for older persons, to find fault, 
rather than to commend, so the teacher will find this 
method somewhat difficult at first, as I have found on 
trial; but it is quite as important for children to dis- 
cover each other’s good as well as bad qualities, or, in 
other words, to have something to commend as well as 
to condemn. EnrTITrTy. 


RIVAL SYSTEMS OF LATIN PRONUNCEL 
ATION. —(IV.) 


BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


(Lecture delivered at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Inst., Aug. 6, 1878.) 
QUANTITY IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


In the Roman method, as I have already intimated,| 


careful attention is given to quantity. Accordingly, in 
the ablative plural of the word for a fable, viz., fabiits, 
the a and thezare prolonged, and the uw shortened. We 


call the word fahbodleéss. In pronouncing by the Eng-| 


lish method, however, we reverse the natural quantity 
in every instance, and say fabilis. Moreover, a vowel 
before another vowel is short in quantity, but the rules 
of English pronunciation require us to give to the short 
of dies a diphthongal sound; for we call it daieéz. A 
vowel resulting from contraction islong; but the long i 
of nil, resulting from the contraction of the two 7’s in 
nihil, must be pronounced short, for we say nil. Again, 
diphthongs are long in quantity, but the genitive of 
Cesar we call Caésaris (Sézaris). 

Indeed, hardly a line of Latin text can be read by 
the English method without several violations of quan- 
tity. Such being the havoc made with prose Latin, 
what shall we say of verse, whose rhythm depends on 
the strict observance of quantity? If the English 


mode of Latin pronunciation can be successfully applied 


to the reading of Vergil’s Aneid, no rational explana- 
tion can be given of the acknowledged failure of our 
poets to establish the dactylic hexameter as a favorite 
measure in English verse. Unless the English system 
is radically vicious, Longfellow’s Hvangeline is a gen- 
uine reproduction, and not a mere adaptation of the 
Latin heroic measure. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH VS, ENGLISH-LATIN. 


The head-master of Rugby School, — Rev. Dr. T. W. 
Jex-Blake, —in a letter addressed to Dr. Humphreys, 
of Boston, two years ago, ridicules the reformed pro- 
nunciation, and says that the curiosa felicitas of Horace 
does not depend on pronunciation. Doesn’t it? Then 
Horace stands alone among the world’s poets in the 
possession of this immunity. Can any one seriously 
assert that the odes of Horace lose nothing by being 
read with a barbarous pronunciation? Permit me, in 
this connection, to quote a passage from Hamerton’s 
Intellectual Life. ‘The author is speaking of a French- 


man who had studied English from books alone. He 
says: 

“ Most of our great authors were known to him, even 
down to the close, critical comparison of different read- 
ings. Aided by the most powerful memory I ever 
knew, he had amassed such stores that the acquisi- 
tions, even of cultivated Englishmen, would in many 
cases have appeared inconsiderable beside them. But 
he could not write or speak English in a manner toler- 
able to an Englishman; and although he knew nearly 
all the words in the language, it was dictionary knowl- 
edge, and so different from an Englishman’s apprehen- 
sion of the same words that it was only a sort of pseudo- 
English that he knew, and not our living tongue. His 
appreciation of our authors, especially of our poets, 
differed so widely from English criticism and English 
feeling, that it was evident he did not understand them 
as we understand them. Two things especially proved 
this: He frequently mistook declamatory versification 
of the most mediocre quality for poetry of an elevated 
order; whilst, on the other hand, his ear failed to per- 
ceive the music of the musical poets, as Byron and 
Tennyson. How could he hear their music, he to whom 
our English sounds were all unknown? Here, for ex- 
ample, is the way he read Claribel.” 


I take the liberty of reading the correct form, line by 
line, with the distorted, lest in the travesty you fail to 
recognize the original. 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone: 
} At ev ze bittle bommess 
Azvart ze zeeket lon: 


At noon the wild bee hummeth 

About the mossed headstone: 

j At none ze veeld bee ommess , 
Aboot ze most edston: 


At midnight the moon cometh 
And looketh down alone. 
j At meedneeg ze mon commess 
An lokez dovn alon. 


Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
[Ere songg ze lintveet svelless, | 


The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
[Ze clirvoiced mavi dvelless, } 


The fledgling throstle lispeth, 
[Ze fledgling srost coat 


The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
[Ze slombroos vav ootvelless, | 


The babbling runnel crispeth, 
[Ze babblang ronnel creespess, | 


The hollow grot replieth, 
[Ze ollov grot replee-ess, | 


Where Claribel low lieth. 

[Vere Claribel lovlee-ess, | 
I.continue to quote from Hamerton, for his comments 
are in entire harmony with the conclusions I would en- 
force, and in direct opposition to the statement I have 


quoted from Dr. Jex-Blake: “Is *' surprising,” he 
asks, “that this French scholar should have failed to 
appreciate the music of. our musical verse? He did 
not, however, seem to be aware that there existed any 
obstacle to the accuracy of his decisions, but gave his 
opinion, with a good deal of authority, which might 
have surprised me, had I not so frequently heard Latin 
scholars do exactly the same thing. My French friend 
read Claribel in a ridiculous manner; but English 
scholars all read Latin poetry in a manner not less 
ridiculous. You laugh to hear Claribel read with 
a foreign pronunciation, and you see the absurdity 
of affecting to judge of it as poetry before the reader 
has learned to pronounce the sounds; but you do not 


laugh to hear Latin poetry read with a foreign pro- 


nunciation, and you do not perceive that we are dis- 
qualified by ignorance of the pronunciation of the 
ancient Romans for any competent criticism of their 
verse. In all poetry, in all oratory, in much of the best 
and most artistic prose-writing, also, sound has a great 
influence upon sense; a great deal is conveyed by it, 
especially in the way of feeling. If we do not thor- 
oughly know and practice the right pronunciation (and 
by the right pronunciation I mean that which the au- 
thor himself thought in whilst he wrote), we miss those 
delicate tones and cadences which are in literature like 
the modulations of the voice in speech.” 


CONCLUSION, 


Such are some of the arguments, briefly and imper- 
fectly stated, in favor of the Roman method of pro- 
nouncing Latin. If it shall be proved, —and I hope in 
a second lecture to present a few of the more important 
evidences, — that the Roman system is substantially 
right, while the English system is admitted to be utterly 
wrong, shall we cling to confessed error and reject dem- 
onstrated truth? Shall we obstinately refuse to read 
Cicero’s orations and Horace’s odes as they read them, 
and shall we persistently adhere to a mode of pronun- 
ciation that would have been to them the merest jargon ? 
Has not truth a value because it is truth, and is not 
error pernicious because it is error? It is quite time 
that students of language, as well as students of natural 
science, should shake off the fetters of prescription, and 
follow the guidance of reason. 


EUROPEAN FOREST-SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. 8S. W. POWELL. 


Every thickly-settled civilized country learns the 
necessity of forests, and of caring for them inathorough 
and systematic way. Every nation of any importance 
upon the continent of Europe, has schools in which the 
difficult science of forestry can be mastered ; and these 
are a part of an elaborate, highly-organized State ser- 
vice for the protection and culture of timber. The 
course is generally from three to four years; and one 
must have a diploma of graduation usually from a gym- 
nasium, which ranks with a high-grade American col- 
lege, before he can be admitted. If he has not such a 
diploma he must pass as strict examinations as would 
be required for graduation from a gymnasium. There 
is, however, in some of the schools, a provision for ad- 
mission of foreigners, under the title of hospitanten, 
for a few weeks to the lectures without examination. 

The service ranks so high in the social scale that in 
Prussia, and indeed in Germany generally, there is no 
lack of applicants for vacancies in these schools, although 
for the first ten years the salaries furnish only a scanty 
support, and for some time afterwards will pay only for 
the necessaries of life. 

The Forest School of Saxony is near Dresden ; that 
of Baden, at Carlsruhe ; of Wirtemberg, at Hohenheim, 
where it is combined with an agricultural college. 
That of Bavaria, which is quite noted, is at Asschaffen- 
burg, between Frankfort and Wurzburg. The student, 
besides his gymnasium course, must have a government 
appointment, and have spent eight months, from Sep- 
tember to May, under a district forester, appointed and 
approved by the State. He must not be above twenty- 
three years old, and must furnish evidence of having 
sufficient means for his support during the course. After 
graduating, students take practical training in the for- 
ests or in the forest-offices, or attend a course of lectures 
on State economics at some university. They then re- 
ceive appointments in the government service, in the 
order of the rank they have taken during this severe 
preliminary course. 

At the Royal Forest Academy at Neustadt-Ebers- 
walde, Prussia, there is a very large and able corps of 
instructors. The course consists of 840 hours of in- 
struction on natural sciences in their special applica- 
tions to forestry. Some of these are, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and meteorology, botany, microscopy, general z0- 
dlogy, entomology. Four hundred and forty hours are 
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given to special mathematics. There are 980 hours of 
instruction in what are called principal sciences, e. 7., 
cultivation of forests; forest usufruct and technology ; 
surveying and appraising forests ; redemption of rights 
of usage; forest statistics. In this department 88 ex- 
cursions, of four hours each, are made in the woods. 
There are 340 hours of instruction in secondary sciences, 
such as civil and criminal law and jurisprudence (total 
law, 180 hours) ; construction of roads; hunting; shoot- 
ing-exercises two hours each. In all 2,648 hours of in- 
struction, during 93 school-weeks, — an average of 284 
hours per week, or 4,%; hours per day. Besides this 
there must be several years at the university for those 
destined for the higher positions. 

No wonder that there is a high social rank attaching 
to service for which such a severe preparation is de- 
manded. 

In Sweden, besides instruction of the first quality for 
those who are to fill the upper grades of the service, 
very good training is provided for subordinate of- 
ficials; and even in the common schools there is a good 
deal of teaching about aboriculture. In 1867, 21,850 
common-school pupils received training in horticulture 
and tree-planting ; and the State offers help to additional 
forest-schools, whenever the local authorities take initial 
measures to establish‘them. 


VARIETIES. 


— There is more of the Christly spirit in carrying a basket 
of provisions to some hungry and destitute family in your 
neighborhood than in praying for them, and then waiting for 
some one else to go to their relief. 


— Fifty-one metals are known to exist, 31 of which have 
been discovered within the present century. Four hundred 
years ago but seven were known. 


— Lessing, the German philosopher, being remarkably ab- 
sent-minded, knocked at his own door one evening, when 
the servant, looking out of the window, and not recognizing 
him, said, ‘* The Professer is not at home.”’ ‘‘ Oh, very well,”’ 
replied Lessing, composedly walking away; ‘‘I shall call an- 
other time.”’ 

— Angels in the grave will not question thee as to the amount 
of wealth thou has left behind thee, but as to what deeds thou 
hast done in the world to entitle thee to a seat among the 
blest.—The Koran. 


— ‘*We’ve lots of brains in our family,’’ modestly remarked 
a prominent journalist and lecturer. ‘‘ Have you got the clue 
to them ?”’ sleepily inquired the reporter, who had but just 
finished writing up his Stewart report. 


— He who rears up one child in Christian virtue, or recovers 
one fallen creature to God, builds a temple more precious than 
Solomon’s or St. Peter’s, more enduring than earth or sky. 
Channing. 

— There is a shop, kept by a lady, in New York, in the 
window of which appears this somewhat equivocal sign: 
** No reasonable offer refused.”’ 


—TI call that education which embraces the culture of the 
whole man, with all his faculties, — subjecting his senses, his 
understanding, and his passions to reason, and to the evan- 
gelical laws of the Christian revelation.—Fellenberg. 


— A lady-teacher advertises in the Boston Transcript, stat- 
ing that she is ‘‘complete mistress of her own tongue,.”’ If 
this is the case, she can’t ask too much as a teacher. 


—That is a complete and generous education which fits a 
a man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war. 
—Milton. 


—‘*Charles, my dear,’”’ said a young wife to her equally 
young husband, as she scrutinized the paper last evening, 
“‘what is all this in the paper about the Afghan difficulty ?”’ 
“Well, my love, I really don’t know, but they seem to be hav- 
ing some trouble over it.’’ ‘*‘ Why, I’m so sure I could fix all 
that up ina minute. I learned to make Afghans when I was 
a little bit of a girl.’’ 

— The lily droops its gentle head.—[ Exchange. 

The mule stands sadly ’neath the thed.—[Ohio paper. 
The north wind makes a feller shiver.—[Free Press. 
The ice skims-o’er the frozen river.—[Transcript. 

— Brethren, before we sing the next verse of “‘ John Brown’s 
body lies all mouldy in the grave,” let us take a look into the 
grave and see that itis there. In these days of Ohio medical 
colleges a cemetery isn’t ahy safer than a savings-bank, and it 
may be that political glee-clubs, who have been singing the 
song quoted above, have been chanting a rhythmic lie for the 


SEA-SONNETS. 


IV.— THE NOISE OF WATERS. 


Were one imprisoned in the Cyclops’ lair, 
Amid the muffled roar of shout and flame, 
And forging of the thunders, till there came 

Almost a sense of silence, unaware, 

Then would be know how thrills the shuddering air 
When the rock-anvils ring with blows to maim 
Huge Gygés or the vaster Typhon’s frame, 

As Ocean smites to forge his thunders there. 
Continuous boom and tumult and rebound 
Of billow answering billow, blow for blow, 

Drown their own roaring with excess of sound, 
Not here nor there, as borne from high or low, 

But universal, in us, as around, 

The voice of Omnipresence, less heard for being so! 


— Geo. H. Burleigh. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. — (L) 


BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


At the base is the district, with its board of thre school 
directors; then comes the township, six miles square, 
theoretically the unit of the system; if it were practi- 
cally so, it Would be a great improvement. Each town- 
ship has a board of three trustees, in whom is vested all 
the school-property rights of both township and dis- 
trict; they appoint a treasurer, who is the only lawful 
custodian of school funds within their jurisdiction, giving 
bonds for the faithful performance of his duties. Each 
county has a county superintendent, also under heavy 
bonds; and over all is the State superintendent. 

Each of our one hundred and two counties elects by 
popular vote, on the same ticket with its county judge, 
clerk, and treasurer, a county superintendent of schools, 
to serve four years. Like these officers, the superin- 
tendent reports quarterly to the county board of super- 
visors, and is paid by them four dollars per day for as 
many days as they may see fit to allow him to work. 
He also receives a commission of two per cent. upon 
monies passing through his hands, — what is known as 
State and county fund, — being interest upon the State 
“school fund proper,” as it is called, and the county’s 
share in the $1,000,000 appropriated annually by Illi- 
nois for support of schools. Because of these financial 
duties, heavier bonds are required of the county super- 


intendent than of any other county officer except the 
treasurer. 


Concerning the work of county superintendents, we 
give part of a synopsis of their duties as enumerated by 
Hon. Newton Bateman, while State Superintendent of 
Illinois. 

1. He must carefully inspect and pass upon the bonds 
of all township treasurers and upon their securities, and 
is personally responsible, as well as upon his official 
bond, for any loss of school funds resulting from his 
own neglect or carelessness. 

2. He must keep himself fully informed as to what 
townships have, and have not, complied with the law in 
respect to maintenance of schools, so that no funds may, 
in ignorance, be paid to townships having no legal claim 
to them. 

3. He must collect, transcribe, classify, verify, tab- 
ulate, and transmit, annually to the State superintendent, 
the school statistics of his county, together with a de- 
tailed, written report of the conditions of common 
schools therein. 

4. He must arrange, classify, file and preserve, all 
books, papers, bonds, official correspondence, and other 
documents, belonging to his office. 

5. He must impart instruction and give directions to 
inexperienced teachers in the science, art, and method 
of teaching, and must be ready, at all times, to counsel, 
advise, and assist, the school officers of his county. 
With our complicated district system requiring a small 
army of school officers in each county, — about six hun- 
dred in my own, —this is the provision which lays the 
heaviest burden of work upon the county superintendent. 
6. He must take an active part in the organization 
and management of county teachers’ institutes, and 
labor in every way to improve the quality of teaching 


past fifteen years.—Burlington Hawkeye, 


in the county. 


7. He must hear, examine, and determine, all ques- 
tions and controversies under school law which may be 
referred to him, and must carefully answer all letters 
from school officers and teachers. In my own case, the 
number of such letters annually received is about 1,500. 

9. He must examine all candidates desiring to teach 
in his county, and grant certificates to such, and such 
only, as he honestly thinks are of good moral character 
and sufficient scholastic attainments. As no one can 
teach in a public school without such certificate, this 
gives him the veto-power over all teachers in his county. 


Dr. Bateman enumerates six other specifications which 
we have not room to give; then says: ‘ These are some 
of the many duties made obligatory upon the county 
superintendent by law.” All this, besides what seems 
to me the most important, as it certainly is the most 
laborious of his duties, — the personal inspection of the 
schools of an entire county. Verily, this office is no 
sinecure, 

April 34d, 1873, a bill passed the Illinois Legislature 
making women eligible to all the school offices in the 
State. At the next election, November, 1873, ten ladies 
were elected county superintendents. These all served 
their four years’ term, and many of them were reélected 
in 1877. Five years seem long enough to test the ex- 
periment, so that it is now safe to speak of results, which 
we shall do in another article. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


New Test for Alkalies. — Fresh orange-peel is cut in small 
pieces and macerated in alcohol for twenty-four hours; from 
the resulting yellow tincture the ethereal oil is separated by 
ether. The remaining tincture forms, when mixed with water, 
a colorless solution which turns yellow on the addition of al- 
kalies, but is not affected by acids. This test gives also good 
results in presence of ammonia salts, free ammonia, of course, 
excepted. 


Fishing.—It is announced that there will be an international 
exhibition of sea and river fishing-material at Berlin in 1880. 
It will consist of nine departments, and a programme will 
shortly be distributed, giving all necessary particulars. 


Coal.—During the year 1876, 315,351,833 tons were produced, 
divided as follows: Great Britain, 149,476,769 tons; Germany 
and the United States, each 53,294,460 tons; France, 18,608,- 
750 tons; Belgium, 15,767,591 tons ; Austria and Hungary, 
14,821,536 tons; Asia, 4,587,240 tons, and other parts of the 
world, 5,504,019 tons. 


Professor Lockyer. — At a meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, Nov. 4, M. Dumas presented the following pre- 
liminary note from Professor Lockyer: ‘‘ Reasoning from an- 
alogies furnished by the behavior of known compounds, I have 
discovered that, besides calcium, many other bodies hitherto 
considered as elements are also compound bodies.’’ He also 
promised, in a private note to M. Dumas, that he would send 
presently photographs and other details to convince the mem- 
bers of the reality of his discovery. It has been rumored that 
Professor Lockyer has discovered that hydrogen is the primary 
form of matter, an hypothesis first advanced by ‘‘ Prout,’’ but 
hitherto facts did not support this view, — but Dr. Draper has 
long held that the real elements are far fewer in number than 
described in text-books on chemistry. 


Reform in Medical Education. — This subject was recently 
vouched upon in this column, and the New-York Times in an ed- 
itorial draws attention to the subject in the strongest manner. 
The introduction to the article gives some important facts. 
There are now 65 medical schools in the United States, besides 
those devoted to Homeopathy, Eclectic, Botanic, and other 
systems; and during the winter of 1876-77 these 65 schools had 
7,141 students, of whom 2,313 graduated as Doctors of Medi- 
cine in the spring of 1877. In only five of these schools was 
there a graded course of three years, and in only two was a 
preliminary examination required, and that of a very low 
grade Of the remaining schools, only 15 could be said to be 
doing fairly good work; that is to say, work as good as there 
is a demand for. This leaves 43 medical schools, out of a 
total of 65, that are doing poor or indifferent work, and the 
condition of many of these is such that they merely owe their 
existence to the desire of a few men who wish to advertise 
themselves without coming under the ban of ethics, the profits 
of such schools not coming from the fees of students, but from 
the advertisements and consultations which the students bring 
to the professors. The article contains too much matter to be 


condensed into the small space at my command. Those inter- 
ested should obtain a copy of the New-York Times of that 


J. M, 


date (Dec, 8, 1878). 
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All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


Wm. Hoover (Bellefontaine, O.) : Problems 108, 114, 
117, 118, 119, and Theorem II. 

E. J. Edmunds (New Orleans, La.) 
39, 73, 82, 83, 101, 104, 111, 112, 113. 

W. H. Coats (Fulton, N. Y.): Problems 41, 112, 113. 

J.S. R. (Lowell, Mass,): Problems 41, 114, 117, 118. 

S. H. Parsons (Montreal, P. Q.): Problem 104. 

F. P. Matz (Kings Mountain, N. C.): Problems 68, 


: Problems 30, 


87, 88. 
J. L. T.: Problem 114. 
SOLUTIONS. 


— Will M. D. Gage please explain how he eliminates 
p, in his solution of Problem 40, in JourNAL, Nov. 28? 


also how he divides by ? J. 8. 


PROBLEM 47.—A, B, and C did a certain piece of work, and 
were paid daily wages according to their several degrees of 
skill. A’s efficiency was to B’s as 4: 3, B’s to C’sas6: 5. 
A worked 5 days, B 6 days, and C 8 days; and the whole 
amount paid for the work was $363. Find the rate of each 
man’s wages per day. 

From the conditions we easily get the following : 

B’s efficiency = of 4’s; C’s= of = of 
A’s. Now, 5 days for A + 6 days for B-- 8 days for 
C = 144 days for A = $36.25. Therefore A’s wages 
was $2.50 per day, B’s $1.874, C’s $1.56}. 

H. GuNDER. 


ProsBLeM 48.—A merchant bought 400 lbs. of tea and 1600 
lbs. of sugar, the cost of the latter per pound being 1674 per 
cent. that of the former. He sold the tea at a profit of 3314 
per cent., and the sugar at a loss of 20 per cent., gaining, how- 
ever, on the whole, $60. Find his buying prices and his sell- 


ing prices. 
Let 6x = cost price of tea per lb. ; 


Thas=z “sugar per lb. 
24002 = cost of tea; 3200z = selling price of tea ; 
16002 = “ sugar, |12802= «sugar. 


40002 = total. 44802 = total. 

By conditions, 4802 = 6000; 2 = 12}, and 62 = 
75, buying prices. $1.00 = selling price of tea; 10 
cents = selling price of sugar. Jas. WATERS. 


PrRosBLEM 49.—A merchant delivers 90,000 lbs. of cotton, to 
be made into cloth,—factory to receive 4 cents per yard for 
manufacturing, and to receive in payment middling cotton at 
20 cents per lb. After the factory had delivered 129,600 yards 
of cloth, a settlement was made on these terms: One-half 
pound of cotton was allowed for one yard of cloth; there was 
10 per cent. waste; the factory to retain the balance of the 
90,000 Ibs. of cotton, at 18 cents per ib., in part payment for 
manufacturing, at the first rate agreed upon; the balance 
against the merchant to be paid in good ordinary cotton, at 22 
cents per lb. How much will it take ? C. A. Downs. 

129,600 yds. of cloth, at 4 cts. per yd. = $5184.00; 
41b. & 129,600 = 64,800 lbs. of cotton used, to which 
add 10 per cent. of waste, = 6.480 lbs., making the 
total amount of cotton, used and wasted, 71,280 lbs. 
Subtracting this amount from 90,000 lbs., there remain 
18,720 lbs., which, at 18 cts. per lb., amounts to 
$3369.60. Deducting this sum from the cost of manu- 
facturing, a balance falls due from the merchant, of 
$1814.60, which sum will purchase 8247, lbs. of good 


ordinary cotton, at 22 cts. per lb. M. D. Gaex. 


PROBLEM 55.—If 8 boys eat 16 apples in 4 hours, and 32 
apples in 12 hours, how long a time will they require to eat 64 
apples, plucking and eating one ata time, the remainder grow- 
ing uniformly ? H.G 

Let y = the bulk of the n** apple, 

Then, since zy—y is the growth of an apple while 
a boy eats the bulk y, while he eats the bulk zy,the 
growth is x(ay—y). Hence the bulk of the (n + 2)¢ 
apple is xy + a2 (xy—y) = a’y. Thus the bulks of the 
successive apples are in geometrical progression. Now, 
let unity represent the contents of the first apple; then 
that of the first n apples will be ost, and since this 
must be proportional to the time consumed in eating 


them, we may write,— 


= 4m (1); 12m (2); Am (3), 


in which h is the answer to our question. Dividing (3) 
by (2), and (2) by (1) gives a37-++ 1 = +, and x +- 
1—3, Hence = 


12° 
60 hours. Ans. L. B. 


PROBLEM 53.—I hold Ohio State bonds which bear 4 per 
cent. annual dividends. I take in payment of the same, bonds 
at 25 per cent. discount. The cash value of my stock is 
¥15,800. What was my dividend ? 


Market value of stock = $1.00—.25, or .75. $15,800 
+ .75 = $21066.66%, par value of stock, which, at 4 
per cent., yields an annual dividend of $842.66%. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION,] 


The actual value of my stock is X __ $19750. 


Hence my dividend was. $19750 « .04 = $790. 
F. P. Marz. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION, 
The dividends are 7; of the cash value of the bonds, 
or yy of the value of the bonds and dividends together ; 
that is, ~, of $15800 = $800. Ans. L. B. 


[The doctors disagree on Problem 53. We give 
therefore several solutions.—Eb. ] 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


DECEMBER 29. 

Important Events: Russia joins England and Austria in a 
coalition against France, 1798. She recedes in 1799, and joins 
with France. The American steamer ‘‘Caroline’’ burnt by 
Canadian royalists for having brought assistance to the rebels, 
1837. Hood’s army driven across the Tennessee river, 1864. 

Born: Sir Archibald Alison Bart., historian, 1792. 

Died: Thomas 4 Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, mur- 
dered, 1170. Brook Taylor, algebraist, 1731. Jacques Louis 
David painter, 1825. W. H. Maxwell, novelist and historian, 
1850. 

DECEMBER 30, 

Important Events: The New-York banks suspended cash 
payment, 1861. General Sheridan captured the Indian chiefs, 
Santasta and Lone Wolf. Ship *‘ Resolute,’’ of Arctic explora- 
tion, transferred to England, 1856. 

Born: Titus, Roman emperor, 41 A. D. Sir John Holt, 
lord chief-justice, 1642. John Philips, poet author of ‘‘ The 
Splendid Shilling,’’ 1676. 

Died: Richard, Duke of York, killed at Wakefield, 1460. 
Stephen A. Douglas, U. S. Senator, aged 48, 1861. Roger 
Ascham, scholar, 1568. [Read life of Ascham and ‘“ The 
Schoolmaster,’’ published by his widow. ] 


DECEMBER 31. 

Died: The year 1878; cause, want of vitality, and hard 
times. Mourners will not put on crape. Commodus, Roman 
emperor, murdered 192 A.D. John Wyckliffe, reformer, 
1384. Robert Boyle, philosopher, 1691. 

Born : Hermon Beerhaave, physician, 1668. Charles Edward 
Stuart, younger, Pretender, 1721. Dr. Johann Gaspar Spurz- 
heim, phrenologist, 1776. 


JANUARY 1, 1879, 
Born: The year 1879. Its future is wrapped in mystery. 


Welcome the rising year! Edmund Burke, 1730. Miss Maria 
Edgeworth, novelist, 1767. 

Died: Louis XII. of France, 1515.. C. A. Helvetius, 1772. 
John Britton, antiquary, 1857. 

Important Events: Union of Ireland with Great Britain, 
1801. Planetoid Ceres discovered by M. Piozzi, 1801. 


JANUARY 2. 


Born: John, Marquis of Granby, 1721. General Wolfe, 1727. 
Died: Publius Ovidius Naso, the well-known . ig 18 A. D. 
Titus Livius, the Roman historian, 18 A. D. Dr. Andrews 
Ure, chemist, 1857. Alexander, Earl of Rosslyn, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, 1805. 
‘Read account of expedition against Quebec, and life of Wolfe. 
JANUARY 3. 


Born: Marcus Tullius Cicero, 107 B.C. Douglas Jer- 
rold, 1803. ; 

Died: Jeremiah Hqnox, mathematician, 1641. George 
Monk, Duke of Albermarle, 1670. Josiah Wedgwood, 1795. 
Charles Robert Maturin, novelist, 1842. Eliot Warburton, his- 
torical novelist, 1852. 
If a husband, read Caudle lectures of Douglas Jerrold; if 
wife, do not attempt it.} 


J ANUARY 4, 


Church Days: Si. Titus, disciple of St. Paul. St. Gregory, 
bishop, 541. St. Rigobert, or Robert, 750. 

Born: Archbishop Usher, 1580. Jacob Ludwig Carl 
Grimm, writer of tales, 1785. 

Died: The Mareschal Duc de Luxembourg, 1695. Char- 
lotte Lennox, nevelist, 1804. Rachel, tragédienne, 1858. 

Important Events: Two monks from India taught Europe the 
manufacture of silk, 536. The arrest of five members of Eng- 


SPELLING-REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


Refermere in Chicago advje us that the preeent acfun ev the 
Bord ev Ediicesun ie far the most impertant step yet taken in 
this cuntri. Gratifjing progres ie reported dali from sum plas, 
a letur frem the Ilineis Industrial Universiti see that ther 
branch ev the Speling Referm Asofiefun neu numbere over 
two hundred membere. Wil the uther Branchee send in fer 
recerd the number ev membere, ete. q wek befor the Filolegs 
at Saratoga recomended the neu famus ten wurde; the leding 
cemiti en the American Librari Asofiefun, in charg ev th? nii 
coeperativ cataleg, aneungt its desizun tu adept the speling 
cataleg, and this grat wurk, ev which meni edifune wil be 
printed, wil hav ae its titl, “‘ A. L. A. Cataleg.”’ 

C. A. Cutter, the librarian ev the Beston Athenrum, and the 
most famus cataleger living, being ether of the Riils publisht 
bj the Unjted Statcs, put at the hed ev the Bibliegrafi in thr 
Libreri Jurnal this not: 

**The American Philological Association, the only body in 
the country which can be said to be of any authority in the 
matter of language, has published a list of ten words, in which 
it recommends an improved spelling. With the greater part 
of the list, librarians have no special concern; but with regard 
to ‘catalog,’ I feel that we are called upon to decide whether 
we will slavishly follow the objectionable orthography of the 
past, or will make an effort, at a time when there is every 
chance of its being successful, to effect some improvement. 
In this case the responsibility lies upon cataloguers. The 
proper persons to introduce new forms of technical words are 
those artisans who have most to do with them. I shall there- 
fore in the following notes (except when quoting) omit the 
superfluous French ue. Iam well aware that the unwonted 
appearance of the word will be distasteful for a time to many 
readers, including myself; but the advantages of the shorter 
form are enough to compensate for the temporary annoyance. 
To bibliographers, who are aceustomed to the German * Kata- 
log,’ the effort to get used to ‘Catalog’ should be hardly per- 
ceptibie.”’ 

Sins that tim be haze iisd this speling entirli. Meni uther ljbra- 
riane hav adepted and iie it in ther article and corespendene. 
Che editor ev the Jurnal finde that this infliiens hae spred so 
fast that he recrve mor speling s ‘‘cataleg’’ than with the ue. 
rhe President ev the A. L. A., having deute ev the wiedum ev 
the chang, inquirie wer sent tu a number ev leding )jbreriane, 
asking ther opiniun. The ansere wer so encuraging that Mr. 
Cutter neu propoeee tu adept the spelingy*‘ bibliegrafi.”” This 
shoe heu much a leding spefalist ma du with a lit! efort. 


THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH, 1878. 


The fifth publication of Bam and Wagner's well-known 
Bevolkerung der Erd, is just out. According to these statis- 
tics the total population of the world is now 1,439,145,300, 
divided among the continents as follows: Europe, 312,398,480; 
Asia, 831,000,000; Africa, 205,219,500; Australia and Poly- 
nesia, 4,411,300; America, 86,116,000. The following table 
gives the latest results for the chief countries in the world: 

EUROPE. 


Germany, 1875, 42,727,360 | Iceland, 1876, 71,300 
Aust’a-Hung’y,’ 76, 37,350,000 | Spain (without Ca- 
Switzerland, 1876, 2,759,854 naries), 1871, 16,526,511 
Netherlands, 1876, 3,865,456 | Portugal (with Azo- 
Europ’n Russia, ’72, 72,392,770 | res), 1875, 4,319,284 
Finland, 1875, 1,912,647 | Italy, 1876, 27,769,475 
Sweden, 1876, 4,429,713 | European Turkey 
Norway, 1875, 1,807,555 (before division), 9,573,000 
Denmark, 1876, 1,903,000 | Roumania, 1873, 5,073,000 
Belgium, 1876, 5,336,185 | Servia, 1876, 1,366,923 
France, 1876, 36,905,788 | Greece, 1870, 1,457,694 
Great Britain, 1878, 34,242,966 
ASIA. 

Siberia, 1873, 3,440,362 | Japan, 1874, 33,623,373 
Russian Cen. Asia, 4,505,876 | British India, with- 
Bokhara, 3,030,000; in British Bur- 
Caucasia, 1876, 5,391,744| mah, 1872, 188,421,264 
Asiatic Turkey, 17,880,000 | Native States, 52,110,200 
Arabia (indep.), 8,700,000 | Ceylon, 1875, 2,459,542 
Persia, 6,000,000 ; Brit. Burmah, ’71, 2,747,148 
Afghanistan, 4,000,000 | Burmah, 4,000,000 
Beloochistan, 650,000 | Siam, 6,750,000 
China proper, 405,000,000 | Anam, 21,900,000 
China’s border- French Cochin Chi- 

lands, including na, 1875, 1,600,000 

Western Turkis- W. Indian Islands, 35,051,900 

tan, & Hungaria, 29,580,000 

AUSTRALIA, ETC. 

New So. Wales, ’76, 630,843| W. Australia, ’76, 27,321 
Victoria, 1876, 841,938 | New Zealand and 
So. Australia, 1876, 229,630 | Chatham, 1876, 444,545 
Queensland, 1876, 187,100 | Rest of Polynesia, 1,896,000 
Tasmania, 1876, 105,480 


Arrica.—In 1877 Algeria had 2,867,626 inhabitants. The 
population of Egypt is now estimated at 17,000,000, and the 
equatorial regions of Africa at 44,000,000. Kafer-land north 
of the Transval is estimated at 1,000,000 ; Orange-River Free 
State, 65,000; the Transval, 275,000; Natal (in 1875), 326,959 
inhabitants; and Cape Colony, 1,148,462. 


AMERICA.—The United States (1878), 39,000,000; Greenland 


‘| (1876) is estimated to have a population of 10,000; Nicaragua 


(1877), 800,000: Brazil (1872), 11,108,291; Guinea (1875), 
$42,300; Ecuador (1875), 1,066,000: Peru (1876), 3,000,000; 


lish House of Commons: Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Haselrig, 


and Strode, by Charles I. 


Chili (1875), 2,838,568; Uraguay (1876), 445,000; Paraguay 
(1876), 298,844. — Phonetic Journal, Eng. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I beg leave, through your columns, to correct an erroneous 
idea advanced by your correspondent, R. C. Story, in THE 
JOURNAL of Nov. 21. Referring to the constitution of Kan- 
sas concerning female suffrage, he says: ‘* While this right is 
thus given by our constitutions, it is one that is not very gen- 
erally exercised. It is enjoyed chiefly when some local ques- 
tion is to be settled, at which times the ‘female persons’ 
turn out in force and vote, — well, as their husbands and male 
friends vote,’’ 

The author of the above statement is a male person, as may 
be inferred by the last clause, — ‘‘ well, as their husbands and 
male friends vote.’’ We give the gentleman credit for honesty 
of opinion, but in doing so we feel impelled to say that he is 
far behind the times in supposing for a moment that the 
‘*female persons’ of these days have no minds of their own. 
Kansas, especially, is full of women who think and act for 
themselves; and hundreds of them do all the thinking and 
acting for their ‘‘ husbands and male friends.”” There are a 
Jew weak-minded male persons in our State, who are either in- 
dolent enough to let their wives do all their thinking, or arro- 
gant enough to suppose it absurd and impossible for a woman 
to have athought independent of them, — (‘‘ male persons”). 
With few exceptions our men are broad-minded, intelligent, no- 
ble; willing to concede the fact that women are both capable and 
responsible reasons; capable of as broad culture and independ- 
ent thought as themselves; responsible, not for what others 
do, but for their own acts. LItis rare, indeed, that expressions 
like the one quoted above are ever heard in our enlightened 
land. Mr. Story lives ‘* out West.’”’ »We do not know 
where he lived before he came to Kansas, He may be entirely 
excusable for his peccliar views. 

South Eastern, Kan., Dec. 2, 1878. 


A. C. H. 


THE NATURAL METHOD. 
REPLY TO PROF. J. LEVY’S CRITICISMS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I cannot conceal my gratification that at last some one ap- 
pears, to criticise the ‘*‘ Natural Method,’’ of which Iam the 
humble author. Had you asked me for information in regard 
to my method, my objects and plans to carry it out in its 
minute details; had you been correctly informed of the ways 
leading me in calling it into existence, you would have, no 
doubt, taken quite a different view of it. 

First of all, let me quietly put aside the bread-and-butter 
question which seems to be too apparent in your criticism, and 
let us look the matter straight in the face. My object was to 
strike out on a new route, short and decisive, reasoning thus: 

1. In order to learn to speak, we must speak; in order to 
teach speaking, we must speak; indeed, we must speak only 
the language to be acquired, everything else is *‘ stealing ’’ time 
from our main object. Do you admit this raisonnement, or do 
you wish to learn and teach swimming on ‘‘ dry land ”’ ? 

2. Whatever you wish to teach, teach that, but nothing else. 
I teach ‘‘ speaking’? German, and my pupils come to me to be 
taught this. Well, sir; I can teach German without grammar 
and dictionary. You cannot, or you would do so,—try to do so. 


On the principles stated, I established in 1866 a School of 
Modern Languages in New Haven, Conn., and 1870, at Boston 
and Cambridge. I did not aim ata ‘‘ revolution in teaching”’ ; 
if I had, I should have endeavored to be engaged at a public, 
private, or, if possible, at a State normal school, to accom- 
plish the revolution you speak of. Nor did I dream of estab- 
lishing a ‘‘ normal school.’’ My school is a School of Modern 
Languages in its fullest sense, —‘‘ nothing more’’ — where I 
teach ‘‘speaking’’ German, and have ‘speaking’? French 
taught. For those anxious to study grammar a second course 
was organized, as per Catalogues 1870-76. 

If my former associé, Professor Sauveur, was desirous to 
introduce my method into other schools, neither you nor I can 
have the slightest objection. If he applies my method to the 
dead languages, — Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Sanscrit, 
etc., — why should I not be pleased ? If he succeeds, his suc- 
cess will do no more than furnish additional proof of the cor- 
rectness of my theory and practice. 

You, dear sir, have learned French in France, and English 
in this country, — by grammar, or without grammar? Put 
your hand to your bosom, tell the truth, and say: “‘ I learned 
to speak WITHOUT grammar, and studied grammar afterward 
to enable me to teach French by grammar.’’ What? Yes; 
you did, sir! and you are guilty of this ‘‘inconsistency.’’ My 
theory is not merely a little older than either you or I; it is 
quite as old as Adam and Eve; hence Professor Bocher, of 
Harvard, christened it ‘‘‘The Natural Method.” I only dug it 
from the learned rubbish under which it was buried. My 
practice is the same used by any teacher in Germany who has 


‘a full command’”’ of the subject he has to teach. J only 
‘* applied’’ it to the acquisition of language. 

You speak of failures, — pardon! — as if you never met with 
any. I hope, however, your honesty will not fail you, when I 
ask, point-blanc,—did you never fail? Still, sir, failures are 
not the fault of a method; they arise from the pupil’s want of 
ability or earnestness, or from the teacher’s want of proficiency. 
Grammar, not every child can learn! In fact they hate it, the 
most of pupils! But any one, after having learned his mater- 
nal tongue, can learn another the same way; some sooner, some 
later. Do not some children begin to talk when but one year 
old, others not before the third ? 

Being a graduate of a German teachers’ college, I have 
learned ‘‘some”’ of the principles of education; allow me to 
remind you of one: ‘‘ Method is the tool in the hands of the 
teacher.’”’ A godd mechanic will throw away a tool which his 
master may have used; he finds a better one, and requires with 
this such proficiency that he cannot only work with it faster, 
easier, and better, but he becomes fond of it, enthusiastic over 
it, and recommends it to others, showing them tangibly the 
advantages over the old tools, and finally convinces ‘‘some.”’ 
There are also some old ‘‘ fogies’’ among his friends. These 
ridicule the new tool, cry out against it, and prefer jogging on 
the old beaten track, waiting till the new tool has also a beaten 
track ‘‘for them ’’ to jog on; or perhaps they die before the 
track is broad and comfortable enough for them; but the re- 
sult will be the same, for,—let me whisper in your ear, Profes- 
sor—‘‘ where would progress begin if not with just such dis- 
putes, of which this is, perhaps, the ten-thousandth since the 
world was created ”’ ? 

I yield you one point in your argument, which is, — my 
method requires the very best of teachers, while with your 
method even an indifferent one has a chance for a ‘‘ show”’ 
at an examination, for examination seems to be your “ strong 
point.’’ TH. HENESS. 

Baltimore, Dec. 16, 1878. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

‘*Where can I get Alden’s Studies in Bryant, as recom- 
mended in THE JOURNAL of Oct. 17 by A. F. Blaisdell ?”’ 

This book is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
For particulars, write to M. W. Hazen, 6 Hawley street, 
Boston. The full title is: Studiesin Bryant. A Text-book 
by Joseph Alden, D.D., State Normal School, Albany. With 
an introduction by William Cullen Bryant. Price 45 cents. 

In answer to several queries we will say that the Boston 
School Committee have issued, for the benefit of their teachers, 
‘**School Document No. 29,”’ ‘‘ Course of Study for the High 
Schools,’’ a pamphlet of perhaps 50 pages. It is full of help to 
every teacher of English literature or history. We suppose 
that the Secretary (Mason street, Boston) would mail a copy 
to any address on receipt of a three-cent stamp. The course 
of study in English literature, supplemented by suggestions, 
is especially valuable to teachers. A. F. BLAISDELL. 


BROKERAGE—HOW COMPUTED. 


In computations in stocks, should brokerage be computed 
on the par value or market value of the stock? Milne (p. 
271, Practical Arithmetic) says: ‘* Brokerage is computed on 
the par value of the stock.”” Thomson (p. 242, New Practical) 
says, ‘“‘Stock-brokers usually charge one-fourth per cent. on 
the par value of stocks without regard to their market value.” 
Ray’s New Practical says, ‘‘ Brokerage is calculated on the 
par value.”’ In order to get the answer to Example 25 (p. 157, 
White’s Complete Arithmetic), brokerage must be computed 
on the par value. But to get the answers given to Examples 
numbers 14 and 15 (p. 229), 17 (p. 230), and 9, 10, and 11 (p. 
231), Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, brokerage must be comput«d on 
the market value. Which is correct ? 


Leesburg, Ohio, Dec., 1878. C., L. JAcKson, 


INDEPENDENT” ON THE APOSTROPHE., 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The Independent of November 14, in reviewing Dr. Abbott’s 
new work on How to Parse, severely criticises the author for 
maintaining that the apostrophe in the possessive case was 
substituted for the vowel in the ancient English. ‘In the 
earlier editions of our present version of the Bible,’’ says The 
Independent, *‘ the printers gave us ‘a mans enemies,’ ‘ Moses 
seat,’ etc., using no apostrophe, but leaving the distinction to 
be made solely by the sense of the passage. But soon arose 
the erroneous idea that the s of the genitive was a contraction 
of his. From this came such expressions as ‘for Jesus Christ 
his sake,’ and it was this false idea that brought about the iu- 
sertion of the apostrophe. The apostrophe was inserted to 
mark the supposed omission of Ai in his. 


1. Why, then, do our authorities persist in telling us that 
the apostrophe takes the place of the vowel ? 

2. How can we account for the apostrophe and the s in the 
expressions Mary’s book,’’ the boys’ books,”’ etc., since in 
“*Mary, her book,’ ‘‘the boys, their books,” the latter only 
contains an s, while both are deficient in the hi? 


Lewisburg, O., Dec., 1878, C. J. ALBERT. 


SPECIAL ADVERBS. 


I have found that my pupils could understand the use of the 
“Special Adverbs”? of place, mentioned by Mr. Richard in 
THE JOURNAL of Nov. 28, by beginning with the group he 
omitted. I tabulate in this way: 


IN TO FROM 
Here Hither Hence This ) 
There Thither Thence That ~ Place, 
Where Whither Whence What 
Hartford, Novw., 1878. D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
112. The capital of West Virginia is Wheeling on the Ohio. 


113. Perhaps ‘J. H. C.’’ refers to Dr. J. Addison Alex- 
ander’s little poem on ‘* Monosyllables’”’: 
‘Think not that strength lies in the big round word.”’ 
His having been a Princeton man may have suggested Dr. 
McCosh to “J. H. C.”’ A CASUAL READER. 


115. The drinking-glasses of the middle ages, made at Venice, 
were said to possess the peculiar property of breaking into 
shivers if poison were put into them. There is an allusion to 
this in Act V. of Byron’s ‘* Two Foscari,’’ where the Doge 
says to Loredano: 


*’Tis said that our Venetian crystal hassuch pure antipathy 
to poison as to burst if aught of venom touches it.’’ 


Will G. F. R.”’ please inform me, through Tuk JoURNAL, 
where the phrase “ like poison in a Venice glass’’ is found ? 
A. F, O. 
118. Nitrate of amyle 3 to8 drops. Inhale like ether. The 
pulse will quicken, paleness and nausea disappear, and sleepi- 
ness follow in half an hour. Sickness may return in a day or 
two; if so repeat the dose. It seems to act best after the first 
vomiting —| From the Union Medicale. 
Hartford, Conn., Dec., 1878. 


QUERIES. 


130. Where can I obtain a late edition of Bryant’s poems ? 
A cheap edition desired. We 


131. ** He that hath ears to hear let him hear.’’ Is the above 
a correct sentence ? How dispose of he? Is it the subject of 
a verb understood ? 


132. Can some one recommend a popular work on Calis 
thenics ? A. M. R. W. 


133. Who first called Washington “the city of magnificent 
distances ’”’ ? xX. 


A BATCH OF QUERIES, 


J. M’E. DRAKE. 


(1) What are the names and titles of the present rulers in 
Europe ? 

(2) Three of us teachers want to combine reading-matter 
next year. Of course THE JOURNAL will be one of the papers, 
but what would be most valuable to us as teachers (primary, 
intermediate, and grammar), for the other two? (We have 
PRIMARY TEACHER and Goop TIMEs.) 

(3) What is the cost of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico ? 

(4) In ‘* Louisiana,’’ what does the termination mean ? 

(5) We use Warren’s Geographies; I have Colton’s and 
yuyot’s. What would be the best book for me to use for 
extra facts, stories about places, etc., and asa reference-book 
for the class to use freely ? 

(6) How shall [interest and improve a class of poor read- 
ers, who are tired of their reading-books? I had them read 
outside their reading-books once a day last term, but they 
didn’t care about their lessons in the book. K. 


AND YET ANOTHER. 


(1) When and why was Isabella, Queen of Spain, dethroned ? 

(2) Can a copy of ‘* Poor Richard’s Almanac”’ be obtained ? 

(3) With what college or university is Dean Stanley con- 
nected, and why did he visit America? Please give a short 
account of his history. 

(4) Is it proper to say, “‘If heis’’? Ought not we to say 
“If hego’’? I notice that very few usethe subjunctive mood 
as the grammars teach it? Does custom make a grammatical 
error correct ? and if so, why ? 

(5) Which is proper, of the following questions: ‘‘ I should 
have liked to go,’’ or ‘I should like to have gone’’ ? and why? 


AND STILL ANOTHER. 


(1) What and where is ‘‘ Andalusia’? (2) Whatis “‘ Teca- 
dor,’”’ and how is the word pronounced ? (3) Whereand when 
did ‘* Horne Took” live? Are his writings on language con- 
sidered good authority. (4) Who is the author of ‘‘ Barnes’ 
U. 8. History’’? (5) Is the following correct syntax: ‘“‘ The 
swan on still St. Mary’s lake float double, swan and shadow.’’ 
If so, how is swan and float parsed ? W. M. 


—A bright little Shoreham, ( Vt.) boy, who had been engaged 
in combat with another boy, was reproved by his aunt, who 
told him he ought always to wait until the other boy ‘‘ pitched 
upon”? him. ‘* Well,’ exclaimed the little hero, ‘* but if I wait 


for the other boy to begin I’m ’fraid there won’t be any fight,” 
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BOSTON, MASS., DEC. 26, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


— A paper dollar was worth 100 cents on Tuesday, Dec. 17, 
for the first time since the beginning of 1862, where it still re- 
mains. 

— The funeral services over the remains of Bayard Taylor 
were held in Berlin, Dec. 22. Herr Auerbach, the German 
author, eloquently eulogized the character of the deceased 
minister, and appropriate resolutions were adopted by the 
American residents of Berlin. 

—-The Ameer of Afghanistan has fled to Turkestan, and the 
country is in a state of anarchy. 

— The French Chamber of Deputies has adjourned until 
January 10, 1879. 

— The marriage of the Princess Thyra, of Denmark, and the 
Duke of Cumberland took place at Copenhagen, Dee. 21. 

— The St. Gothard tunnel approaches completion. 

— The Earl of Dufferin, who was elected president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, before he left Canada, entered 
upon the duties of his office for the first time at a great meet- 
ing of the society, on the 9th of December in London. 

— Rev. Dr. McCauley, late president of Kings College, 
Windsor, N. S., is dead. 

—The British Parliament has adjonmneg to the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1879. 


— During the year 1878 the decrease in deposits in the say-| 


ings banks of Massachusetts amounts to $27,430,863. 15. 

— Congress has adjourned to Jan. 6, 1879. 

— The British steamer Rinaldo collided with the steamer 
Byzantin, in the Dardanelles, on Wednesday, Dec. 18. One 
hundred and fifty lives were lost. 

— Congress has passed the deficiency bill of $450,000, in aid 
of the postal service. 

— The Blaine committee to investigate election frauds is 
constituted as follows: Messrs. Teller (chairman), Cameron of 
Wisconsin, Kirkwood, Hoar, McMillan, Bayard, Wallace, 
Bailey, and Garland,—five republicans and four democrats. . 

— Emancipation is going on rapidly in Cuba. 

— The Attorney-General, to whom was referred the case 
of the Missionary Herald of Boston, the publishers of which 
were held by the Postmaster-General to have evaded the 
postal laws, in sending their publications to Brookline to 
be mailed to subscribers in Boston at pound rates, has 
decided that the action of the postoffice was incorrect. 
The Attorney-General holds that there was no intent to evade 
the laws; that the acts of the publisbers were in good faith, 


_and that they had the right to mail their publications at Brook- 


‘line at the rate of three cents per pound, or a fraction thereof, 


to subscribers in Boston, inasmuch as the law charging specific 


rates under section 99 of the act of ’72, applied only to those 
‘copies deposited in a letter-carrier’s office for delivery within 
that carrier’s district. 


THE InDEX of Tue JourNAL for 1878, will be sent 
to our readers in the first issue for 1879. 


TuHE record of our work as educators for 1878 is nearly 
completed, and before the advent of our next issue a 
new year will have begun. The years come and go so 
fast that we have not time or space for long eulogies on 
the past, and can only mark the passing hour by glad 
wishes for the higher happiness and success of all fel- 
low-workers. Our profession is making gradual but 
sure advancement, and each new year should find us 
possessed of a new inspiration, for our work only ad- 
vances as we ourselves become uplifted. 

To our patrons and supporters we extend the Christ- 
mas and New Year’s salutations with the heartiest feel- 
ing. The year now closed has been one of hard, but 
cheering work. In all that relates to material prosper- 
ity connected with THe JouRNAL and other pnblica- 
tions, it has been our best. Our thanks are due to all 
who have contributed to this result, and as we close our 
eighth volume with the present number, we can point 
with pride to those who have been our friends, and who 
are to-day so warmly attached to us in the intimate re- 
lation of editor and reader. Farewell, 1878, with its 
records of trials and triumphs! Hail, 1879, with its 
hope and promise ! 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Teachers’ Association will hold a special meeting in the 
city of Washington, D.C., during the first week in Feb- 
ruary. ‘The meetings of this body in Washington, du- 
ring the sessions of Congress, have always been produc- 
tive of the very best results. The forthcoming meeting 
is expected to be larger and more influential than any 
of its predecessors. The leading educators of the coun- 
try will attend from the North, South, East, and 
West. Papers are expected from Gen. Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education; Dr. Sears, of the Peabody 
Fund; Judge Strong, of the Supreme Court; Dr. Eliot, 
Supt. of the Boston Schools; Dr. Philbrick, U. 8. Ed- 
ucational Commissioner at the Paris Exposition; Mr. 
Apgar, Supt. of Schools in New Jersey; Mr. Doty, 
Supt. of Schools in Chicago; Mr. Orr, Supt. of Schools 
in Georgia; Dr. Ruffner, Supt. of Schools in Virginia; 
Prof. Walter Smith, of Massachusetts; and others. 
The discussions will cover the live national educational 
issues now before the country. The proceedings will 
be so arranged as to bear directly upon the questions of 
strengthening the National Bureau of Education, the 
distribution of proceeds of the public lands for educa- 
tional purposes, and others now pending in Congress. 
Programmes giving in detail the arrangements for the 
meeting, and stating specifically the order of the exer- 
cises, will be published in circular-form at an early day. 


Wiru the coming year we make an important an- 
nouncement to our,subscribers, and to all desiring to 
spread the influence of educational literature, since it is 
our aim to place THe JouRNAL in the hands of every 
teacher in the land. . The following offers are well 
worth the careful attention of every teacher. We will 
send 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary to every person 
sending us the names of six new subscribers to THE 
JOURNAL, and $15.00. 

Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary for five new pie" 
scribers and $12.50. 

Gleanings for the Curious, from the Harvest-Fields 
of Literature (retail price $5.00); an elegant present 
(post-paid), for three new names and $7.50. 

Also, any subscriber paying in advance, and sending 


us one new name to THE JouRNAL (amount $5.00), 
will be entitled to one of our large lithograph portraits. 

In making up clubs for the above amounts of $15.00, 
$12.50, $7.50, or $5.00, the names of new subscribers 
to either the Primary TEACHER or Goop TiMEs, at 
$1.00 each, may be included. All names, with full 
amount of prepaid subscriptions, must be sent in at 
one time, when intended for one of these premiums. 

We also take pleasure in being able to make the 
following offer : 

Any subscriber for THE JoURNAL paying two years 
in advance,—viz., to 1881,—will be entitled to either of 
the following premiums: 

1. First volume of Primary TEACHER, handsomely 
bound in cloth, postpaid. 

2. Blaisdell’s Outlines for the Study of English Clas- 
sics, postpaid. 

3. A Binder for the Journat oF Epucarion, de- 
signed to hold two complete volumes (on receipt of post- 
age, 25 cents). 

Subscribers at the time of sending their remittance 
to obtain any of the above premiums) must specify 
which of the offers they accept. Our portraits, which 
have given so much satisfaction in their wide circula- 
tion, will be continued; THe JourNAL, with either 
portrait of Horace Mann, Emma Willard, Louis Agassiz, 
or George Peabody, will be sent to subscribers at the 
old price, three dollars in advance. Tur JouRNAL, 
with the Primary TEACHER, will be sent to one ad- 
dress for three dollars in advance, or three dollars and 
Jifty cents during or at the end ofthe year. Tue Jovur- 
NAL, with Goop Times, will be sent to one address for 
three dollars in advance, or three dollars and fifty cents 
during or at the end of the year. To those who prefer 
to pay during or at the end of the subscription year, the 
price of Tue JouRNAL will remain as before, three dol- 
lars per annum ; but to those who prepay their subscrip- 
tion, we have reduced the price to two dollars and fifty 
cents. 


Pror. 0. C. Marsn, acting-president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, with a committee of emi- 
nent men of science, — Prof. James D. Dana, of Yale 
College; Prof. William B. Rogers, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dr. J. S. Newberry, and Prof. 
W. P. Trowbridge, of Columbia College; Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, the well-known astronomer and chief of the 
Nautical Almanac Office; and Prof. Alexander Agassiz, 
of Harvard College,—have reported, for the approval of 
Congress, a plan for consolidating the scientitic work 
now being done by various departments, such as the 
coast survey under the Treasury Department, the mili- 
tary surveys under the War Department, two systems 
of civilian survey under the Interior Department, and 
the surveys of the land office. The Department of the 
Interior is to consolidate the conflicting land surveys in 
the West. The engineer corps are to make all surveys 
for engineering work, such as river and harbor improve- 
ment. The United States Coast and Interior Survey 
is to be built up around the present Coast Survey ; its 
object is to execute all the works of mensuration, in- 
cluding land parceling, required by the Government. 
The United States Geological Survey is to undertake 
the study of the geological structure and resources of 
the public lands. Improved scientific work will be se- 
cured through this manageable organization. 


A GRAND OFFER. 


Read all of our notices as to premiums, and among 
them the extraordinary one of Mr. Marshall, on first 
page. He offers to send three of the celebrated engrav- 
ings of Lincoln, Beecher, Grant, and Washington, to 
any subscriber to THe Journat who shall renew and 
send two new subscriptions. He also offers to send 
two engravings to any subscriber who shall on renewal 
send one new subscription. Do not fail to secure the 
great and tempting prize. You may send directly to 


T. W. Bicknell, publisher, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 
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THE NEGLECTED CLASSES. 


The other day we counted one hundred children, of 
school age, playing in the street during school-hours, in 
a walk through half-a-dozen squares of the city of New 
York. One teacher told us she had refused seats to 
fifty children within the past two weeks. Here is, cer- 
tainly, a neglected class. The public schools of the 
metropolis are shamefully crowded, and yet thousands 
of children are refused instruction, and are coming up 
to swell the ranks of the ballot-box stuffers, burglars, 
body-snatchers, and ring-aldermen of that sorely afflict- 
ed city. 

Here is a well-defined class that can be reached by 
legislation, backed by a vigorous public opinion. But 
there is another neglected class, in the other end of the 
metropolitan social scale, whose case seems to us even 
more hopeless than the waifs of the street. 

A committee of ladies from Fifth Avenue homes 
visited one of the best primary schools of the city, a 
few months ago, to obtain ideas about the instruction 
of a class of orphan children under their patronage. 
As they left, one of them remarked to the lady principal, 
“Talk of the neglected class,—our own children, who 
are out of these admirable schools, wasting their time 
under useless private instruction, are the children to be 
itied.” | 

It does not need an extensive acquaintance with the 
inside of the homes of one class of wealthy people in 
American cities, to verify the bitter words of this sharp- 
sighted mother. If there are any children who need 
the prayers of the church and the sympathy of every 
good citizen, it is this increasing crowd of little ones 
who are the victims of the fashionable rage of this 
class of newly-made rich, and their snobbish imitators. 
Almost before they are out of the cradle they are cast 
into the hands of foreign nurses, to be taught a foreign 
language. ‘Thus are they robbed of the most delight- 
ful association of home-words with the earliest recollec- 
tions of childhood. ‘Then comes the fashionable child’s- 
school,—a caricature on good instruction,—where all 
the petty conceits of infancy are nursed to mischievous 
habits, and the whims of the weak and ambitious mother 
are the unwritten law of the school-room. Or, if, by 
chance, the little ones fall into the hands of an able and 
conscientious teacher, they are victimized out of school 
by the persecutions of the music-teacher and the 
dancing-master, who consume their time and exhaust 
their remaining vitality. And all this goes on in the 
unnatural atmosphere of a sham gentility, which drives 
without halt or remorse to social success; sacrificing to 
that end, with the fanaticism of a pagan priest brand- 
ishing his knife above the victim upon the altar. 

No woman of average common-sense undertakes to 
defend this preposterous abuse of her children, in which 
sham instruction in school combines with a thoroughly 
unwholesome training at home to reduce their native 
vigor of body and soul to the lowest terms. Yet 
thousands of foolish people, even in the cities of New 
England, and whole classes of “first people” in the 
other parts of the Union, are offering up their little 
ones to this moloch of fashion; driving them, like a 
relentless fate, into chronic invalidism of body and 
spirit; an early death; or that wretched life-in-death 
that the existence of multitudes of young people has 
become in the most highly-favored circles of America. 
Just now these mothers are the victims of the consider- 
able class of adventurers who ride the kindergarten 
hobby, and, with perfect ignorance of the spirit of 
Froebel, plunder a circle of rich patrons as the price of 
demoralizing their four-year-old infants. 

It is not easy to estimate the mischief that comes to 
the country from this neglected “upper class.” Every 
pastor of a church, or worker in any vital corner of 
American life, is perpetually coming across this dead- 
Wood in the shape of an exclusive and absurd class of 
young men and women, who, with a world of oppor- 
tunity at hand, are open to no appeal save the stimulus 


ity that so many of the sons and daughters of men, 
who have earned a fortune by solid service in the great | 
industrial interests of the Republic, should lapse away | 
into this limbo of affectations. The country needs the 
highest type of manhood and womanhood, especially in 
those who set the fashion of society, and, at least for a 
time, are called to the front in all good enterprises. Of 
course, this class will fall out in the race of life, and its 
place be taken by young people who can do the work of 
the hour. But why should our new country be called 
to such a sacrifice, and why should wealth, honorably 
acquired by a life of toil and thought, so often entail 
the curse of imbecility upon our children ? 

The remedy is in the hands of the mothers in these 
beautiful homes. There are women enough in every 
circle of fashion who know the folly and sin of this 
abuse of childhood: It does not require a great many 
martyrs in any American city to upset a ridiculous 
fashion, especially where the soul and body of a beloved 
child is at stake. A resolute strike for the children by 
a few Christian women of wealth, would arrest atten- 
tion. A declaration of independence against the French 
nurse, the music and the dancing-master, the milliner 
and Mrs. Grundy, would meet a hearty response in 
thousands of homes now growing restive under thie 
despotism of the little tyrants. A thorough ventilation 
of our whole system of private schools in cities, and a 
peremptory demand that their teachers should be up 
with the best methods of instruction and discipline in 
the best public schools, would lift up this whole dim 
and confused realm into light and efficiency. 

Already we see a new class of private schools for girls 
and boys that forecast the future, and strike for the 
patronage of the more sensible people who prefer to 
educate their children in this way. It is a hopeful 
symptom, to be encouraged. By determined effort, 
fasting and prayer, it is possible that this demon of 
fashionable imbecility in education may be cast out, and 
the most desperately-neglected class of children in 
America be restored to the common rights of childhood ; 
the right to eat wholesome food, breath pure air, dress 
in plain clothing, use the feet and hands and eyes out 
of doors; to study by good methods, play at reasonable 
hours, go to bed in season; in short, the right to do 
and enjoy what the average American child who is 
educated in a good public school, and brought up out- 
side this charmed circle of youthful imbecility, now 
does and enjoys. 


TEACHERS’ RIGHT TO PUNISH. 


The right of teachers to inflict corporal punishment 
in school, for offences committed therein, has been de- 
cided by Chief-Justice Gray of Massachusetts (IV. 
Gray, 36), and the rulings of this eminent authority 
will interest our readers. 


COMMONWEALTH 08. ALONZO D. RANDALL. 


In the complaint it alleges that the defendant did make an 
assault on Lucy Ann Reach, and her did strike with a ferrule 
‘‘ divers grievous and dangerous places upon the head, back, 
shoulders, and other parts of the body to her great damage.”’ 

On the trial of an indictment of a schoolmaster for an as- 
sault on a pupil, the judge refused to instruct the jury that the 
defendant was criminally liable for punishing a pupil only 
when he acted, malo animo, from vindictive feeling, passion, 
or ill-will, or inflicted more punishment than was necessary to 
secure obedience; and not from error of opinion or judgment, 
provided he was governed by an honest purpose to promote 
the discipline and highest welfare of the school and the best 
interests of the child; and instructed them that in inflicting 
corporal punishment a teacher must exercise reasonable judg- 
ment and discretion, and be governed as to the mode and se- 
verity of the punishment by the nature of the offence, the age, 
size, and apparent powers of endurance of the pupil, and left 
it to the jury to decide whether the punishment Was excessive. 
Held, that the defendant had no ground of exception. 

There was evidence that the pupil disobeyed a proper rule of 
the school, which had been published by the defendant to the 
school in her presence. The defendant introduced evidence 
to show that the pupil was obstinate, told falsehoods, and was 
insulting before and during the time of punishment, and al- 


ishment. There was also evidence tending to show that the 
punishment was not very severe till after the pupil had re- 
plied to him with insulting words and manners; and it was 
proved that the defendant ceased punishing when the pupil 
acknowledged her fault, asked forgiveness, and promised to 
behave better. 


The judge did not instruct the jury as ‘requested, but in-. 


structed them ‘‘ that a teacher had a right to inflict corporal 
punishment upon a scholar; that the case proved was one in 
which such punishment might properly be inflicted; that the 
instrument used (a ferrule) was a proper one; that in inflict- 
ing corporal punishment a teacher must exercise reasonable 
judgment and discretion, and must be governed as to the mode 
and severity of the punishment by the nature of the offence, 
by the age, size, and apparent powers of endurance of the 
pupil; that the only question in this case was whether the 
punishment was excessive and improper; that if they should 
find the punishment to have been reasonable and proper, the 
defendant could not be deemed guilty of an assault and battery; 
but if upon all the evidence in the case they should find the 
punishment to have been improper and excessive, the defend- 
ant might properly be found guilty upon this complaint,”’ 


OBITUARY. 


By the death of Bayard Taylor, American Minister to Ger- 
many, we loose an author and journalist of unusual versatil- 
ity. He cannot be regarded as having been a great man in the 
sense which we would use the term, as applied to a genius, like 
Shakespeare or Goethe, but his greatness consisted in a cath- 
olicity of nature and taste, which impelled him to interest him- 
‘self in a wide range of literary work. He was born at Kennet 
Square, Chester county, Pa., January 11, 1825. He received a 
common-school education, and was apprenticed at the age of 
17 in a newspaper office in West Chester, Pa., where he seems 
to have had his first impulse to follow a literary career. He 
employed his leisure in the study of Latin and French and ex- 
tensive reading. His first considerable literary production 
was a poem on an incident in Spanish history, which was 
written when he was but 18 years of age. Stimulated by N. P. 
Willis (then eonducting the New-York Mirror) and others, he 
continued to send specimens of his poetic skill to the leading 
periodicals, which were eagerly published and read. In 1844 
he collected his scattered verses into a volume entitled Ximena, 
or the Battle of the Sierra Morena, and other Poems. Itis now 
a rare modern book. Imbued with a longing for travel he 
took a steerage passage for England, and made a pedestrian 
tour of Europe; and on his return, in 1846, he essayed author- 
ship in a well-known book describing his experiences, entitled 

“iews A-foot, or Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff. This 
volume was a success, receiving the heartiest praise from 
American and European censors. 

In 1847 he came to New York to seek his fortune, and be- 
came acquainted with leading newspaper men; and in 1848 
associated himself with the New-York Tribune, with which 
paper he has been connected ever since in some capacity. In 
1848-9 he spent some time in California as ‘‘own correspon- 
dent’? of The Tribune. He has since traveled extensively, 
visiting Egypt and Syria, Africa, Asia Minor, Sicily, Spain, 
and Iceland. He was with the expedition of Commodore 
Perry in Japan, and in 1862-3 was Secretary of Legation at 
St. Petersburg, and a portion of the time Chargé d’ Affairs, 
and finally ended his life in Berlin as United States Minister. 

Mr. Taylor was a fine embodiment of modern culture, and 
was to the last an industrious, painstaking writer, always in- 
fusing into his work a genuine enthusiasm which younger au- 
thors might envy. Among his prominent poetical works are 
Poems of the Orient ; The Masque of the Gods ; Lars, a Pastoral 
of Norway ; The Prophet, a Tragedy ; the translation in the 
original meters of Goethe’s Faust, his last, and in some respects 


his greatest poem, — Deukalion—a lyrical drama, which has 
won admiration by its strength and beauty, its mystery and 
imagination, and its subtle longings for the attainment of fu- 
ture happiness and perfection. This poem reads like a tran- 
script of the author’s own feelings and aspirations. In the 
department of fiction his best work undoubtedly was Hannah 
Thurston, a story of American life, a book of great power, 
showing most vividly how those most intimate may be strangers 
to the inner life and convictions of each other. He wrote 
John Godfrey’s Fortunes Related by Himself, The Story of 
Kennet, and Joseph and his Friend. 

His principal works of travel are: A Journey to Central 
Africa ; A Visit to India, China, and Japan ; Northern Travel ; 
Summer and Winter Pictures in Sweden, Denmark, and Lap- 
land; Travels in Greece and Russia, and Egypt and Iceland. 
He edited four volumes, comprising an “Illustrated Library 
of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure”’ (1872-74), and has 
long been engaged upon a biography of Goethe, which he in- 
tended to make the great work of his life, and which he leaves 
uncompleted. A complete account of his literary activity 
would comprise scores of uncollected contributions to miscel- 
laneous publications, many unpubiished lectures, and a vast 
amount of literary reviews and general articles. 

Taking all his circumstances and labors into view, Bayard 
Taylor was a rare man, and his memory will be affectionately 
cherished as that of a genial gentleman, a genuine friend, a 


patriotic citizen, a skillful diplomatist, an enjoyable and in- 
structive writer, and in the best sense of the term, an hones} 


of selfishness and social success. It is no small calam- 


leged that it was for all these faults that he inflicted the pun- 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. — (IL) 


PENCILINGS BY THE WAY. 


NOTES UPON A FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The entire change manifest in regard to manners and 
customs, in passing but a short distance, in Europe is very 
‘striking. In France there are certain peculiarities in the edu- 
cational system that are quite different from what is ordi- 
narily found either in England or Germany. Evena very brief 
acquaintance with French schools is sufficient to reveal a cer- 
tain sharpness and stringency in the methods of procedure 
adopted, that is quite peculiar. There is a marked tendency 
to arrange courses of study and prescribe a disciplinary code 
with great exactitude, allowing but little latitude for choice on 
the part of the pupil. . . 

During our sojourn in Paris we sought information in vari- 
ous ways, but by gaining the ear of an intelligent official in 
the department of education in the French Section, at the Ex- 
position, learned more than by any other means. In reply to 
some inquiries in regard to the French normal-school system, 
he mentioned several schools, but referred particularly to the 
one of Haut Marne as being an excellent one, and very cour- 
teously assisted us in securing some account of it. He ap- 
peared to think that in many respects it is a typieal school, 
but we are not able to vouch for his entire accuracy in this re- 
spect, although what we were able to gather from other sources, 
and with regard to other institutions, goes to show that it is 
not altogether unlike other French schools of the same grade. 


THE SYSTEM OF DISCIPLINE 


is quite monastic. The pupils have their rooms in the institu- 
tion, and‘ are subject to such rules as the following: No pupil 
is permitted to be alone at any time, in the gardens, roads, or 
house; only during recreations can pupils communicate with 
persons from without, — otherwise the permission of the master 
is necessary; in general only parents and immediate relatives 
can be seen. Nor can pupils have any communication with 
trades-people; if they need anything, they must apply to the 
director on a Monday or Friday of the week. No letter, pack- 
age, or basket from trades-people can enter the school without 
having been inspected by a master. The letters allowed to be 
written are few in number, and must be written on Sundays; 
all letters written by pupils, or addressed to them, must be in- 
spected by the masters. All going out is forbidden, save in 
urgent cases, in regard to which the master must act as judge. 
All pupils must wear the uniform prescribed, and take two 
promenades per week, accompanied by a master. These 
walks are of three hours duration, and occur on the afternoons 
of Sunday and Tuesday, the exact hour being determined ac- 
cording to the season of the year; pupils participating in them 
are not allowed to be more than fifty steps from the masters, 
nor to enter their own or the houses of other persons during 
the walk, nor to talk with their acquaintances without permis- 
sion, which can only be given when the ranks are broken; 
they may, however, botanize, and make collections of miner- 
als, vegetables, and insects. 

The master, before starting, makes a list of the places he 
proposes to visit, and makes a list also of the pupils who are to 
go along, and on his return notes everything that has ocqurred 
in the walk. The master is also required to be with pupils 
during their recreations, and to note their manners; he must 
see that they take proper exercise, and must make hims-«lf so- 
ciable,—not reading, or otherwise occupying himself, so that he 
shall be admitted without fear into their companionship. 
During the walks, also, the master must not read, but 
must direct the recreations and studies, and in general must 
converse statedly with those who are under his care, in order 
that he may suitably encourage or reprimand. Whenever a 
pupil opens his heart willingly to the masters or directors, he 
will be welcomed heartily and receive good counsels. Each 
teacher makes a daily register of the conduct and progress of 
the scholars, which is to be read publicly once per month. 


AT THE OPENING OF EACH TRIMESTRE 


the pupils are arranged in the order of merit, and a report is 
sent to their parents; those failing to pass the Christmas ex- 
amination, which is held at the opening of the first trimestre, 
are sent to their homes. Pupils are required to occtipy their 
time as their masters direct. In winter an hour at noon, and 
in summer an hour, beginning at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, is set apart for work in the garden; those who have the 
taste and aptitude will assist in making repairs and improve- 
ments about the establishment. At all times, order, quiet, 
simplicity, modesty, and politeness, are insisted upon. The 
study of the harmonium is obligatory, also the writing of essays, 
which are to be read publicly, and then corrected by the teach- 
ers. The pupils are to be exercised in teaching under the im- 
mediate direction, and subject to the criticism, of the masters. 
They are to learn the morning and evening prayers from the 
catechism of the diocese, and repeat them aloud statedly, and 
to attend Grand Mass on Sundays and holidays, and the sac- 
raments at Christmas; also prayers at meals and recitations 


AS REGARDS THE STUDIES TO BE PURSUED, 


there appears to be but little that calls for special notice, ex- 
cepting that great prominence is given to the studies of geom- 
etry, surveying, architecture, and of art in general; also the 
history of religion is assigned as a special topic. As for the 
rest, the study of language, particularly the French,—but like- 
wise the ancient and other modern languages to some extent, — 
and the study of history, mathematics, and general science, 
constitute the curriculum. Some attention is given to gymnas- 
tics, but not somuchasamongthe Germans. The director, M. 
Gobin, is in charge of the department of pedagogics; he has been 
engaged in teaching for twenty-two years, and receives a salary 
of 3,000 francs; he has four assistant-masters, who are in charge 
of the departments of history, grammar, arithmetic, and sci- 
ence, at salaries ranging from 1,400 to 2,000 francs, and who 
have been engaged in teaching twenty-seven, eighteen, eight, 
and five years respectively. A pupil of the third year is made 
‘* surveillant-general’’; his duties are those of a chief monitor, 
and he is required to make a report statedly; another pupil is 
made monitor-in-general over the school property; and three 
others from each division are appointed to take care of the 
sick. Other pupils to whom is assigned special work about 
the buildings, such as sweeping, carrying fuel, and the like, 
receive a deduction from the ordinary charges for room rent 
and board. 
AS TO PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
we were not able to secure detailed information in regard to 
the school in question, but received the general impression 
that in addition to the maps, charts, and the like, commonly 
in use in the schools of civilized nations, the most striking 
feature is, perhaps, the great use that is made of drawing- 
models, not only lithographs, but also plaster-casts of geomet- 
rical, architectural, and anatomical forms. The French gener- 
ally seem more inclined to cultivate the art of designing than 
to take special pains to furnish the means of illustrating, in 
the course of ordinary instruction, the facts and principles of 
natural philosophy and natural history, though these are by 
no means neglected. There is a manifest tendency to give 
prominence to technical education ; but perhaps the most 
peculiar feature, at least in the eyes of an American, is the 
fact that specifically religious instruction is given in secular 
schools. It is not to be wondered at that this should be the 
case where Sabbath-schools are unknown; as to the merits or 
demerits of the method, we leave others to judge. In the 
school we have been describing there is an evident attempt to 
realize, although in a somewhat rigid way, 
THE PESTALOZZIAN IDEA, 


that the family should be the mddel of the school; but as to 
whether the attempt in this case is due directly to his influ- 
ence, we are not informed; it certainly harmonizes with, and 
may be due to, the paternal theory of government which pre- 
vails so largely in Europe. It seems to be the idea that not 
only pupils at school, but also that men and women, cannot 
be left to themselves at any moment, or in any particular, 
without running into mischief. It is the business of the Gov- 
ernment to supply them with religion, morals, education,—and 
the communists would add, bread,—according to special enact- 
ment in such cases to be made and provided, As to whether 
this develops the best type of character, and as to whether it 
must be adopted ultimately by every ,ation, are questions 
that have disturbed the world for ages. It may be that in 
America, where we are inclined to seek for a minimum of law 
and authority on the part of government, and a maximum of 
intelligence and self-control on the part of the individual, we 
have much to learn; and that we are, as Napoleon said, ‘like 
a young bear, with our troubles all before us.’”’ In any event, 
it is evident that the issue will be decided very largely by the 
methods in use in school-rooms. M. A. V. 
Leipsic, Germany, Nov., 1878. 


VARIETIES. 


— A teacher was making a scholar parse the following sen- 
tence: ‘* The scholar ought to obey the teacher.’’ 

The boy commences with an air of annoyance. 
*“* The, — definite article, agreeing with teacher.” 

** Very well; go on.”’ 
Scholar,—‘‘ common noun, masculine gender, singular num- 


ber.”’ 
The parsing goes on pretty well up to the last. word; but 


there the pupil gets muddled, and says: 

** Teacher,—definite article.’’ 

The master gets furious, and cries out: 

Goose ! ” 

The scholar, without being at all discomposed, continues: 

** Goose, —egmmon noun, feminine gender, singular num- 
ber.’’—From the Italian. C. H. G. 
— Student. (Reading Virgil.) — Varium et-mutabile sem- 
per femina.” Professor.—Translate, if you please, sir. Stu- 


feminine. 
— Work for other people’s vanity, not your own; that is th 


are required,—and pupils not conforming in these respects are 
to be sent home. | 


art of art. 


dent. (Promptly.) Variety and changeableness are always 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Permit me, through your columns, to answer some of the 
many questions asked concerning evening schools, or night 
schools, as they are sometimes called. The demand for such 
schools exists in large manufacturing cities, and the day is not 
remote when they will become an important feature in our 
systems of public instruction in cities. Such schools haye 
been in existence here for several years, but only during the 
months of September, October, November, and December, our 
experience being that they cannot be continued with much 
profit beyond the Christmas holidays ; though I have little 
doubt that a school for industrial and mechanical drawing 
would be well-attended all winter. A principal is assigned to 
each building in which these schools are kept, but he does not 
teach. The records presented show the names, ages, and res- 
idences of pupils, and their attendance each evening. 

In the evening high school, bookkeeping, short-hand writing, 
the higher mathematics, and natural philosophy are taught. 
In the lower schools the studies are reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic. Irregular attendance is the greatest evil with 
which we have to contend. The average attendance for an 
entire term is but one-fourth of the entire enrollment for the 
term. Four-fifths of the pupils are boys. In no class of 
schools is the attendance of pupils so dependent upon the in- 
struction given them. One teacher will keep pupils together 
for the term, while another will lose them about as rapidly as 
they can be assigned him. Both men and women are em- 
ployed as teachers. 

Further details may be gathered from the following rules, 
approved by our committee, for the government of our night 
schools: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CHICAGO EVEN- 
ING SCHOOLS, FOR 1878. 


To Teachers. 

In work in evening schools, teachers will be guided and gov- 
erned by the following rules, which principals are required to 
enforce. 

Rules Relating to the Schools. 

1. Pupils may be admitted any evening from 7 to 7.30. 

2. Exceptin the high school, the sessions close at 9.00 o’ clock. 

3. The text-books are the same as those used in the day 
schools. 

4. Instruction is given from text-books in Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, and Arithmetic. 

5. Oral instruction is given in business forms and in book- 
keeping. 

6. General information, including important facts in geog- 
raphy and United States History, is given each session. 

7. A school should consist of not more than twenty-five pu- 
pils, grouped and graded as well as possible by the principal. 

8. Principals have authority to loan fund-books to poor 
children, but the books must be returned to the teacher at the 
close of each session, and in no case can they be taken from 
the building. 

9. Teachers in day schools will not be employed in the even- 
ing schools. 

10. A fair allotment of the time of the session is as follows: 
Study, 10 minutes; Reading, 15 minutes; Spelling, 10minutes; 
Writing, 20 minutes; Arithmetic, 25 minutes; Miscellaneous, 


10 minutes. 
Rules Relating to Pupils. 

The conditions of admission are: 

1. That pupils shall not be under 12 years of age. 

2. That they are unable to attend a day school. 

3. That they give evidence of a desire to attend the school 
by providing themselves with all necessary books, and a proper 
certificate of vaccination. 

4. That they have tickets of admission from the principal. 


The conditions of membership are: 

. Prompt and regular attendance. 

A careful observance of the rules of school. 
Satisfactory excuses for absence. 

Prompt and cheerful obedience to teachers. 
Good behavior going to and from school. 
Good care of desks and other school property. 
Tidiness in dress and in person. 

Earnest and faithful work in school. 


Rules Relating to the Duties of Teachers. 
To work under the direction of the principal. 
To be in their rooms and take charge of them by 7 o’clock. 
To put pupils at work as soon as they arrive. 
. To seat pupils as far apart as possible. 
. To have pupils recite sitting, except in exercises in reading. 
6. To move pupils about the room as little as possible. 
7. To report the names of dull or of bright pupils to the 


principal. 
8. To make all instruction and exercises as practical as 


possible. 

9. To give as much individual instruction as possible. 

10. To give pupils some item of general information each 
evening, recording the item in the attendance-books. 

11. To have no dispute with a pupil, but, in case of difficulty, 
to send at once for the principal. 

12. To turn off the gas before leaving the school-room. 

13. To collect crayons and clean the blackboards before leav- 
ing the school-room. 

14. To notify the principal, by 2.00 p. m., if obliged to be 
absent from duty. 

15. To keep such records of attendance, and make such re 
ports as are required by the principal and the superintendent. 


Rules Relating to the Duties of a Principal. -- 
1. To supervise a group of schools under these rules. 


2, To receive pupils, grade them, and assign them to rooms. 
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3. To grade pupils so that they may remain with one teacher 
during the term. 

4. To supervise all records. 

5. To make the usual weekly report to the office of the Board. 

6. To take the attendance each evening. 

7. To suspend disorderly or impudent pupils, at once, and 
without controversy. 

8. To keep a record of the character of the services of each 
teacher, in order to be able to report upon their value. 

9. To inspect each school every evening, giving such assist- 
ance, encouragement, and suggestions as will aid in securing 
for pupils the best instruction these schools are able to impart. 

20. To make a full report to the superintendent at the close 
of the term. 

The tickets of admission contain the rules relating to pupils. 
The compensation of teachers has been $3.00 for each evening 
in high-school work; in the other schools the principals are 
paid $2.00 an evening, and the teachers $1.50. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec., 1878. 


OHIO 
THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Ohio is now the field of a lively interest, among her educational 
forces; in behalf of the country or ungraded schools. Steps 
were taken at the last State Association, held at Put-in-bay, in 
July, 1878, for holdinga series of meetings throughout the 
State, in the several congressional districts, in the interest of 
these schools. The meetings have been pretty generally held, 
and a grand rally will be made in Columbus, Jan. 10 and 11, 
1879, while the legislature is in session, for the purpose of urg- 
ing the claims of thisclass of schools to a system of supervision 
similar to that in the larger towns and cities. From the in- 
terest manifested at these district meetings, it is safe to pre- 
dict that the Columbus meeting will be very largely attended; 
and unless our incoming legislature is more than usually indif- 
ferent to these interests,—which is certainly unnecessary,— 
it is fair to suppose it will be somewhat enlightened as to its 
duties in respect to much-needed legislation in behalf of these 
schools. 

CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

For the last twenty-five or thirty years, our town and city 
schools have been steadily advancing, fostered by the care of 
boards of education and superintendents, until, from the rude, 
unclassified and ungraded affairs they once were, they have 
become the just pride of our people; while it is claimed that 
our country schools have not only been making no material 
advancement, but have been really retrograding. This indi- 
cates & wrong somewhere; and the very general opinion is, 
that this state of things arises chiefly from two causes; viz., 
the lack of some system of efficient supervision, and from our 
present bungling sub-district system. Either of these causes is 
sufficient to produce the result complained of; and were it not 
for the zeal and enterprise of the teachers in the several coun- 
ties, aided by the good sense of the people, the case might be 
even worse than it is. 

There are other causes at work, however, which no doubt 
operate against the efficiency of our schools, and which will 
be noticed from time to time in THE JOURNAL. Meanwhile 
it will be wise for the teachers to urge these two important 
measures upon the legislature, this winter; viz., county super- 
sision, and what iscalled the township system of graded schools. 


VINDEX. 


UTAH. — (V.) 


CONCERNING YOUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Several of my former letters were over my own name from 
the fact that I have always disliked a nom de plume. Believ- 
ing, as I do, that in morals as well as in science, the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight line, I have no dis- 
position to go around my responsibility. But several of my 
friends who have been in the territory longer than I have, and 
who have had much practical experience with the power of 
the Mormon church, have advised me to be cautious, and to 
frame my correspondence under an assumed name, that it 
would not be known who your correspondent was; and being 
thus influenced I wrote to you to place my letters over the sig- 
nature “ Truth.’’ But Iam not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. It does not suit me. If I write what is untrue, I only 
should bear the responsibility. If I write the truth, —truth 
that I feel in my every nature, my countrymen should know,— 
I am cowardly if k dare not face the consequences. So, after 
this, I wish all my correspondence to be over my own signature. 

Your paper is read by some of the mormon teachers, and I 
desire to say to them, through your columns, that if I write 
aught that they know is not true, I wish them to correct me, 
as I know you will cheerfully give them the opportunity to do 
80. AsI said before, I have been treated in all respects as a 
gentieman should be by the Mormons since I have been in the 
territory, and have the most kindly personal feelings toward 
all. My argument is against the system, and not against the 
individual. I claim for myself the right of free thought, free 
Speech, and free pen, subject to the law of the land, and ac- 
cord to all others the same right. Upto the present time I have 
quietly pursued my avocation as a teacher, endeavoring to do 


my part in training the rising generation in the ways of right 
living, and if the Mormon hierarchy had been satisfied to con- 
fine themselves to Utah, I should not have changed my policy. 
But when I am satisfid that it is their intention to carry out 
their oft-made boast, that they will rule this nation, I feel it 
my duty, as a loyal, Christian citizen, to most earnestly enter 
my protest, whatever may be the consequences. 


THE DIFFICULTY IN GETTING AT THE TRUTH. 

There are several reasons why it is difficult for outsiders to 
get a correct knowledge of Mormonism. Most correspondents 
are mere tourists, who make a flying visit to Utah, see a little, 
hear a little, usually know nothing, but go away and write 
much. The Gentiles in Utah are here, for the most part, to 
make money. It does not suit their purpose to run a tilt 
against the Mormon priesthood, who literally control every- 
thing. Therefore they, as a rule, either keep quiet, or if they 
do write on the subject, have so many “ifs’’ and “‘ buts”’ that 
they break down the barrier between right and wrong in their 
attempt to excuse that which should shock the refined nature. 

But it may be asked, Would the bold, honest defenders of 
the truth be in any danger in Utah, in the present era of free- 
dom, and under the stars and the stripes ? Let the facts give 
answer: A few weeks ago, a quiet, peaceable man, a promi- 
nent reporter of the Tribune, the anti-Mormon paper in this 
city, was murderously struck down by a midnight assassin, 
whose intention was to kill. Onthe 17th of November, Pro- 
fessor Forney, Jr., one of the twelve apostles, and therefore 
one of the Mormon hierarchy, who are supposed to speak by 
inspiration, in his address before an audience of several thou- 
sand assembled in the great tabernable, said, ‘‘ What do we 
care the for Government of the United States ? as far as I am 
concerned, I have had enough of this thing [meaning Gentile 
opposition]; and if I had my way [and if Utah becomes a 
State the Mormon hierarchy will have their way], I would say 
to every Gentile in this city and territory, You get out of here, 
or take the consequences!—-and it is coming to this.’”? But 
what does he mean by ‘“‘ the consequences’? The answer 
may be found in the massacre of over one hundred men, wo- 
men, and children, whose bones lay bleaching for many years 
on the Mountain Meadows, and who were murdered by those 
who were led by the Mormon priesthood; in the death of the 
Aiken brothers and party, whose murderer was defended last 
summer with the money furnished by the Mormon church, and 
acquitted by a Mormon jury, although the evidence was suf- 
ficient to convict; by the blood of the hundreds of persons that 
have been slain by the ‘‘ Avenging Angels,’’ not. only in this 
city, but throughout the territory ; by the mysterious disap- 
pearances of many who in the years gone by have left the ter- 
ritory to escape the dangers that beset them; and by the vari- 
ous forms of persecution that are now practiced by the priest- 
hood wherever it can be done with impunity. 

But I do not fear any personal violence; for while I realize 
that the spirit of this Mormon tiger is the same now that it was 
twenty years ago, when to have written what I have now 
would have caused my death, its claws and teeth are so clipped 
by the fear of the nation’s indignation, that it can only growl 
and wait for the time when, under the nurture of Statehood, 


their claws and teeth will be fully grown. 

This letter is an interruption of my regular correspondence, 
and next week I wish to write about one of the most remark- 
able meetings that has ever been held since the one held in the 
garden of Eden, where a woman was one of the chief speakers; 
—a mass meeting held by some 2,000 women, for the purpose of 
appealing to the world that they might continue to enjoy the 
‘* greatest of all earthly blessings,” that of polygamy. Is this 
America, and the Nineteenth century, or is it Turkey, and in 
the dark ages ? J. M. CoYNER. 

Salt Lake City, Dec., 1878. 


THE LATE PRINCIPAL HENRY C. DAVIS. 


The following are the resolutions concerning the death of 
Henry C. Davis, of the Skinner School, New Haven, Conn., 
referred to in last week’s editorial pages: 


Whereas, It has pleased the Great Disposer of Events to 
remove from his earthly labors our esteemed friend and co- 
laborer, Henry C. Davis, late principal of the Skinner School; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we sincerely lament the loss of one who, 
during a period of ten years, has most faithfully and success- 
fully performed the duties of his responsible office, in the train- 
ing and instruction of the young; that in all our personal re- 
lations and intercourse with him, we have learned to appreciate 
the kind and genial spirit which was ever conspicuous in his social 
life, and the sense of justice and humanity prominent in the 
performance of all his official duties; that in the performance 
of his professional labors, as an educator his devotion to his 
work and personal influence upon his associates have been in- 
spiring, encouraging every one to make vigorous efforts to se- 
cure the best results; that we express our appreciation of his 
worth as a christian, a citizen, a man of honor and integrity, 
ever ready to do good and sustain right principles. 

Resolved, That the principals and teachers with whom he 
was associated will attend, by delegation, his funeral cer- 
emonies. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the family of the deceased. 

— 

EVERETT L. 
Joux G. Lewis, Committee. 
Grorex Burton, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The School Report of the Superintendent of Lewiston, 
Abner J. Phipps, Esq., is an able and comprehensive educa- 
tional document. The long and valuable experience of Mr. 
Phipps in similar educational work, has qualified him for 
great usefulness, and the manner in which he treats the ques- 
tions bearing upon the advancement of the Lewiston schools, 
and the actual results of the year’s service, as exhibited in 
the report of the school committee, are most gratifying. The 
number of pupils admitted to the schools during the year has 
been 3,301; average attendance, 2,220: of which 169 belong to 
the high school, 415 to grammar schools, 355 to the interme- 
diate, 1,067 to the primary, and 323 to the rural schools. Num- 
ber of teachers, 77,—4 male and 73 female, in53 schools. Total 
expenditures, for schools $35,720.72. Average annual expense 
per scholar, $10.59. The next term opens Jan. 6, 1879. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Mrs. James Smith, a native of Franklin, and widow of a 
philanthropic millionaire of St. Louis, has notified the Franklin 
Library Associatiop of her wish to add $3,000 to its endowment. 

— The spelling-match mania has again started. There has 
been a match between the people of Lancaster and Littleton. 
The words were given out by A. S. Batchellor, Esq. The Lit- 
tleton side was victorious. The one who stood the longest was 
Miss Hattie Burton, of Littleton, who was presented with a 
Webster’s Dictionary (octavo size). 

— The Dover evening school opened auspiciously, under the 
management of John Kivel, Esq.; the numberof scholars has 
reached 107. The average will probably be from 20 to 25 more 
than last year. The assistants are Misses Cora Smyth, Lydia 
Drew, and Mary Hoye. 

— The Unitarians of this State are putting forth efforts to 
establish a school to be under the care of that denomination. 
It is reported that they will take possession of the academy at 
Andover, which heretofore has been under the patronage of 
the Christian denomination. 


VERMONT. 


— Some of the laws recently enacted by the Legislature of 
Vermont indicate progress in the right direction, and among 
these are some concerning schools and school officers. 

By the laws of the State any town may establish and main- 
tain a high or central school for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple of the town, by bringing within the reach of all who desire 
it instruction in the higher branches of study. By the recent 
provisions of the law in regard to such schools, their number 
will no doubt be increased, and thus the cause of education in 
Vermont will be advanced. 

Another important act was passed, intended to “‘ prevent the 
too frequent change of text-books in common schools.’”’ The 
act provides that towns and cities having the district system 
for the support of schools, shall choose at the annual March 
meeting in 1879, and at such meeting every fifth year there- 
after, two persons, inhabitants of the town or city, who with 
the town superintendent shall be a text-book committee for 
the town or city. 

It is made the duty of such committee to make selection of 
text-books for the town or city, and to decide in what man- 
ner all necessary changes of books shall be made, and to file a 
report of their action with the town or city clerk. Similar 
provisions are made for towns or cities having graded schools, 
or the town system of schools. By such law, the multiplicity 
of text-books on the same subject may be avoided, and uni- 
formity in text-books may be fully secured, so far as each town 
is concerned; and, by wise concert of action among the various 
town committees, a good degree of uniformity may be had 
throughout the State, a consummation earnestly to be wished. 

In view of recent legislation for the support of schools, 
etc., the friends of education in Vermont have reason to take 
new courage. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A successful kindergarten has been established in connec- 
tion with the Eaton Family School at Middleboro; Amos H. 
Eaton, principal. This is under the instruction of Miss M. P. 
Eddy, a graduate of Miss Garland’s training-school in Boston. 

— At a meeting of the Boston School Committee it was or- 
dered that the principals of the high and grammar schools be 
notified not to receive and distribute to their pupils any written 
or printed matter not required by the rules of the Board. 

— Mr. A. A. Low, who is a native of Salem, and went to 
the Latin Grammar School there when a small boy, has given 
that city $5,000 for educational purposes. 

— Francis Cogswell, Esq., has been reélected superintend- 
ent of the schools of Cambridge, and his salary fixed at $2,700 
for the ensuing year. Mr. W. F. Bradbury has been appointed 
principal of the Cambridge High School for the next year. 

— The report of the superintendent of schools of Salem 
shows that the total expenses for the year have been $79,406.21. 


The committee on drawing ‘‘ point with pride to the most ele 
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gant art-room in New England.’’ About eighty scholars are 
now attending the free-hand class, a larger number than ever 
before. 

— Both the Theological Seminary and Phillips Academy, at 
Andover, are to receive substantial additions to their endow- 
ments. Last June, a project was broached of raising an en- 
dowment of $100,000. More than half the sum was volunta- 
rily offered; part of the subscriptions, however, being condi- 
tioned upon the whole sum of $100,000 being obtained. Some 
generous donor, whose name does not appear, now pledges to 
give $100,000 to the seminary in case the subscription to the 
academy is completed by June 5, next. 

— Massachusetts has had 26 governors; namely, John Han- 
cock, James Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, Increase Sumner, Caleb 
Strong, James Sullivan, Christopher Gore, Elbridge Gerry, 
John Brooks, William Eustis, Levi Lincoln, John Davis, Ed- 
ward Everett, Marcus Morton, George N. Briggs, George S. 
Boutwell, John H. Clifford, Emory Washburn, Henry J. 
Gardner, N. P. Banks, John A. Andrew, A. H. Bullock, 
William Claflin, William B. Washburn, William Gaston, and 
Alexander H. Rice. Thomas Talbot, governor-elect, will make 
the number 27. 

— Several of the former principals of the Abbott Academy, 
at Andover, are still living, and are expected to participate in 
the half-century celebration next June. Among them are the 
first principal, Mr. Charles Goddard, of Brookline, Mass. ; 
Samuel G. Brown, D.D., LL.D., president of Hamilton Col- 
lege; Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the famous authority on bees, 
Oxford, O.; Rev. T. D. P. Stone, professor of elocution, Albany, 
N. Y.: Rev. Asa Farwell, steward of Doane College, Nebraska; 
and Miss Emma L. Taylor, recently principal of the young 
ladies’ academy at Derry, N. H. 

— The following members were elected on the school com- 
mittee of Boston, Dec. 10th: For three years—John B. Moran, 
John G. Blake, John J. Hayes, Charles C. Perkins, Brooks 
Adams, James W. Fox, Charles H. Reed, Osborn Howes, Jr. 
For two years—Joseph D. Fallon. For one year—George B. 
Hyde.* Messrs. Blake, Moran, Hayes, and Perkins are mem- 
bers of the present board. 

The following were elected on the school board at Salem: 
Lawrence E. Miller, Charles Sewall, Leverett S. Tuckerman, 
James P. Franks, John R. Lakeman, Nathaniel A. Verry. 

New members elected on the school committee of Lowell: 
T. H. Brennan, D. P. Galloupe, H. J. McCoy, J. H. Morrison, 
S. W. Stevens, G. A. Osgood, L. Huntress, Jr. 

In Lynn the following were elected on the school commit- 
tee: Warren Harney, William R. Melden, George N. Nichols, 
J. M. Trow, John W. Berry, John E. Donallan, William F, 
Brackett, Jr. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. Dr. Leach, Supt. of Schools, Providence, gave a 
practical talk to his teachers at the last quarterly meeting. 
He cautioned against too much concert-recitation, the “‘ sing- 
song’’ tones, so often noticed, being the result; a dull and 
lifeless routine in teaching; requiring children to walk “ tip- 
toe,’’ or occupying any painful or cramped position, sitting up 
like statues; ridiculing poor children, or those who are diffi- 
cult of understanding. Words of kindness and sympathy 
should ever be ready for those who are less favored, but words 
of praise should not be too freely bestowed. Dr. C. W. Par- 
sons followed the Superintendent, with a very interesting and 
instructive paper upon ‘‘ Health in Education.’”’ He recom- 
mended, first, a study of the organs of the body and their 
functions. The brain is the organ of the mind. It obeys the 
same laws of nourishment, growth, activity, and rest as the 
other organs of the body; the brain is developed gradually; a 
good supply of pure blood to the brain is dependent on good 
and wholesome food; pure air is absolutely necessary to keep 
blood pure; the brain requires adequate exercise, and also ad- 
equate rest; and, lastly, every organ of the body should re- 
ceive proper exercise. Dr. Parsons has recently been elected 
a member of the school committee of Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— It is with sincere sorrow that we are called to record the 
death of Mr. Charles H. Wright, for the last three years prin- 
cipal of a graded school in Greenwich, Conn. Mr. Wright 
graduated from the normal school some twenty-five years ago, 
during the adminiStration of Mr. Philbrick. Soon after grad- 
uating he entered upon the work of teaching. He taught sev- 
eral years to great acceptance at Greenwich, until elected prin- 
cipal of the graded school in Birmingham, Conn. After several 
years of efficient work here, he removed to Vineland, New 
Jersey, where he spent a part of his time in teaching and part 
in cultivating asmall farm. About three years ago he returned 
to Greenwich, and entered upon the work of teaching with an 
earnestness and devotion that ensured success; and here he 
died on the 10th inst. after a brief illness. 
Mr. Wright, the community in which he lived has lost a valu- 
able and highly-esteemed citizen, and the cause of education a 
faithful laborer. Mr. Wright was an honest, conscientious, 
and faithful teacher, ever aiming to do his pupils good and fit 
them for life’s duties. But his interest was not limited to his 


In the death of | 


school. In the community, in the church, and in all efforts 
for the promotion of education, he was always a cheerful la- 
borer, and his death will be greatly lamented by a large number 
of friends. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLorApDo.—The fourth annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association promises to be of unusual interest. It will 
convene at the high school, Denver, on Thursday, Jan. 2, 1879, 
and close on Friday evening. One evening lecture is to be 
given by Rev. W. R. Alger. The days will be, as usual, de- 
voted to papers and discussions on matters pertaining to school- 
administration. 


CALIFORNIA. — Rey. Dr. W. H. Platt has been appointed 
professor of Legal Ethics in the new Hastings Law College 
connected with the University of California. 

The enrollment of pupils in the evening schools at San 
Francisco is 3,599. There are seven commercial classes, con- 
taining about 200 students. These schools give special instruc- 
tions to foreigners unable to speak English. 

The San Francisco schools have acorps of 22 substitute teach- 
ers. They are paid $3.00 a day for actual service in a primary 
class, $4.00 in a grammar class, and $1.50 for remaining at the 
office half a day to answer calls. They report reguiarly every 
morning at the rooms of the board, and are sent out to various 
schools on the receipt of telegraphic signals. 

The School Board of San Francisco have taken the matter 
of selling examination papers to candidates for positions in 
the schools, vigorously in hand, and have prepared a list of 
teachers who owe their places to this corrupt traffic and other 
illegal means, as revealed by the recent examination, and pro- 
pose to discharge them promptly. The sentiment of the edu- 
cators of the county will sustain the Board not only in this 
action, but will be glad to have the guilty punished to the full 
extent of the law. 


Iowa.—Prof. E. S. Metcalf, who goes to Iowa College as 
professor of Vocal Culture, was a pupilin Italy of Luigi and 
Vaunucini, of Florence; and Prof. Willard Kimball, the con- 
ductor of the Observatory and professor of Piano Instruction, 
was a private pupil of Dr. Oscar Paul, of Leipsic, Germany. 


ILLINo1s.—The regular meeting of the Cook County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Bryant and Stratton’s Hall, Chi- 
cago, on Saturday, Dec. 14th, 1878. We have received an in- 
teresting report of this meeting, which, owing to the crowded 
state of our columns, we are compelled to omit from this issue. 


Inuinors. — The fall term of Illinois College will close on 
the 27th instant, and the winter term will commence on Mon- 


day, January 6. 


The next term of Morgan Park Military Academy will begin 
January 2. The attendance this term shows a marked increase 


over last year’s. 


INDIANA.—Remember that the State Teacher’s Association 
will meet in Fort Wayne on New-Year’s Day. 

Indiana’s school-fund has increased $40,000 within a year, 
and is now $8,007,095, — the largest held by any State. 

The statistics of the past year’s attendance on the Northern 
Indiana Normal School and Business Institute, at Valparaiso, 
are as follows: The teachers’ department enrolled 847, of 
whom Indiana sends 507; Lilinois, 162; Michigan, 72 ; Ohio, 
44; Iowa, 34; Kentucky, 8; Wisconsin and Kansas, each 3 ; 
the remainder were from eleven other States and South Amer- 


ca. The Preparatory department enrolled 634, of whom Indi- 
ana sent 428; Illinois, 117; Michigan, 51; Ohio, 21; Lowa, 4; 
Texas, 4; the rest were from six other States. The Business 
department enrollod 244: of whom Indiana sent 135; Lilinois, 
66; Michigan, 19; Ohio, 13, and the rest from seven other 


States. 


Kansas. — Cowley county had in 1871 only three public 
schools. Now it has just 100. One school-house only is of 
log, and one of brick. Five are of stone, and 89 are wooden 


structures. The total value of school property is $68,810, and 
the annual expenses $27,092. There are 157 teachers, and the 
average salary of male teachers is $31.25 per month, and of 
female, $25.99. 


Missouri.—The result of a census of all children of St. Louis 
between the ages of six and twenty years was reported to the 
School Board recently. The total for the entire city is 97,556. 


New Jersry.—State Superintendent Apgar has made ar- 
rangements with Prof. B, W. Putnam, of Boston, to teach in- 
dustrial drawing in the State institutes which are to be held 
during the winter and spring of 1879. 

The public schools, according to the recent report of the 
State Board of Education, appear to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The number of pupils enrolled is 202,634, an increase 
of 3,925 over the attendance in 1877, In private schools the 
attendance last year was 42,000, and 72,000 attended no school. 
In the public schools there are 993 male teachers, with an av- 
erage monthly salary of $60.50; and 2,536 female teachers, with 
average salaries of $36.14. The cost of educating each pupil 
last year was $13.91. The Board has decided to furnish the 
public schools at once with the necessary apparatus to teach 
the metric system of weights and measures. 

President McCosh, of Princeton, has 190 students studying 


number 


meer pe | under him this year, in three classes. The total 
students present this term: Fellows, 10; post-grad- 


uates, 58; seniors, 121; juniors, 85; sophomores, 89; freshmen, 
96; scientifics, 39; total, 495. New Jersey is represented by 
137 students; New York, 88; Pennsylvania, 78; Maryland, 21, 
India, Syria, and Turkey, are each credited with one student 
in the course. 

The trustees of Rutgers College have decided that after June, 
1881, the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science sha|| 
only be granted after a special examination. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Swarthmore College, in Delaware county, 
is under the charge of Edward H. Magill, its president. It 
was established by the Society of Friends, through a contribu- 
tion of over $400,000 as a gift to the cause of education. It 
has a normal department for the training of teachers, under 
the instruction of skilled professors. The method of normal 
teaching is based on the idea that the teacher should be learn- 
ing to teach, by practice, a portion of every day in the school- 
week through the whole four years, and consecutively in every 
class of the primary department. A shop has been established 
in connection with the college, in which practical mechanics 
are taught. 

The new catalogue of the university at Lewisburg gives 149 
pupils, of whom 79 are in the Ladies’ Seminary and 24 in the 
Academy. President Loomis proposes to close his labors in 
December, and to travel abroad. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ Association 
have fixed upon July 24-26 as the time of holding the next 
annual meeting, which will convene at York. 

Two institutes are held in the county of Dauphin this year. 
The first was held at Hummellstown, at which Professor 
Shafer, principal of the Kutztown State Normal School; Pro- 
fessor Waller, principal of the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School; and Professor Raub, principal of the Lock Haven 
State Normal School, were the chief instructors. The second 
ended at Williamstown, Dec. 17, mainly under the charge of 
Professor Raub and Deputy State Supt. Honck. These two 
gentleman are also engaged for the following week at the York 
County Institute. A large number of the institutes of the 
State are held the weeks beginning Dec, 23 and Dec. 30. 


SoutH CAROLINA.—The colored people of this State are 
making greater strides in the education of their children than 
the whites. The prejudices of the whites prevent them from 
encouraging the common schools. 


Vireinita.—This State, until last year, bad been losing her 
school funds by the diversion of them to other purposes at the 
rate of $80,000 annually, and last year she lost the surprisingly 
arge sum of $250,000, or about one-half the proceeds of tax- 
ation for school purposes. 


Wisconsin.—The catalogue of Beloit College,—Rev. A. L. 
Chapin, D.D., president, — shows a list of 61 students in the 
college proper, and 110 in the preparatory department, or 171 
in all. The death of Prof. Stephen H. Carpenter, of the State 
University, is a great loss to the institution to the community, 
and to the cause of education in the State at large, with which 
he has been identified, directly or indirectly, for many years. 
Never was an instructor more sincerely mourned than is Pro- 
fessor Carpenter. He had grown up with the university; he 
knew the struggles through which it passed in early days; he 
had shared in its later triumphs, amd with his strong personal 
and professional influence within and outside of the institu- 
tion, had a capacity for service here which no stranger, how- 
ever admirably qualified in other respects, can soon equal. 


EASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association was an occasion of great interest. 

The welcome address of Miss Annie Means, of the Cam- 
bridge (Ohio) High School, was full of practical suggestions, 
and contained many points of special importance to teachers. 
‘‘ Education,’’ she said, ‘‘consists in the mental, moral, and 
physical development of the man, — nota part, but the whole 
man. A child brings with it to school more than its head. 


We know that the mind, strictly speaking, constitutes the man; 
and the greater its development, the more attractive the man 
becomes.’’ Addressing the teachers, she said: ‘* Yours is no or- 
dinary vocation, —it is a high and holy one. It involves great 
responsibility. You are dealing with immortal beings. You 
are at least assisting in shaping destinies for time and for eter- 


nity. You are helping to train those committed to your care | 


either to adorn and bless society, or to disgrace and curse it; 
you are helping to start them upon the way that will lead them 
either through truth, virtue, peace, and happiness, up to the 
clime of immortality and eternal life, or through error, vice, 
shame, and misery down to the regions of darkness. Consider 
well, then, your responsibility. 
‘*Tis a fond, yet fearful thing to rule 

O’er the opening mind of the district school; 

Like wax ye can mould to the form ye*will; 

What ye write on the tablet remains there still. 

And an angel’s work is not more high 

Than is aiding to form one’s destiny.’ | 
If the teacher could fully realize this, it would impart 4 
new stimulus: to instruction, and cause the blush of shame to 
mantle the cheek of him who ever dared to deride the teacher’s 
profession.’’ 

Hon. J. J. Burns, State School Commissioner, gave an able 
address upon ‘‘ The Unwritten Lessons of the School.’’ He 
regarded society as a perennial school, in which are to be laid 
foundations of character, and the materials to be used are re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge. The teacher who does not 
learn something new every term to aid in constructing and 
improving human society, should get out of the way for som¢ 
ope who will. Among the essential lessons to be taught were 
those of obedience, cheerfulness, promptness, independence, 
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patience, confidence, fairness, and charity; each of these prin- 
ciples of good culture were happily elaborated. 

Mr. Burns touched upon the cramming process, quieted the 
i Hg by telling him that talking simply is not teach- 
ing. e defined education as a process of drawing out and 
thus strengthening the mind to receive more, and this he illus- 
trated by examples. The fussy, fidgetty, scolding teacher 
also came in for a share, and was requested to turn the mirror 
he was constantly holding up to the ‘ bad boy,’’ so that he 
could see himself init. The lazy teacher should not stand on 
the order of his going, but go at once. Better to be ecstatic 
than bilious, but do not smile and be a villain still. When 
anything is bad, call itby that name. The matters of cleanli- 
ness and neatness were alluded to. Teach the children that 
you love them, but not their bad habits. Impress upon them 
the great truth that to have opportunity and die ignorant is 
tragedy. Strive to excel, and learn to be wisely and properly 
ambitious, 


Superintendent Lash, of Zanesville, spoke upon the theme 
“To be Educated,’’ and urged upon teachers the duty of study- 
ing the nature, capacity, and disposition of pupils, and the 


adaptation of instruction to their individual characters. *‘ There 
are pupils with analytical minds; they seek the details, the 
first principles or elements in any science. They want figures 
and facts, Such advance rapidly in mathematics, in all studies 
Jequiring analysis. They grasp and retain dates and the 
niceties of construction, On the other hand, there are minds 
synthetic or constructive. Such use facts and figures for their 
own purposes. They build, but fail to grasp the minute dis- 
tinctions. They easily learn principles of construction, and 
remember the whole rather than the parts. The work which 
the one masters, the other cannot possibly grasp. 


A general discussion followed, participated in by Superin- 
tendent Stevens, Steubenville; President Andrews, Marietta; 
Superintendent Yarnell, Barnesville; Mr. Stotler, Senecaville; 
Superintendent Pratt, Bridgeport; Commissicner Burns and 
Superintendent Welty, New Philadelphia. Some of the speak- 


ers differed from Superintendent Lash in the matter of allow- 
ing pupils to choose their own studies, and the latter explained 
that his point was that they themselves should choose for the 
~— a which would conduce most to his advancement and 
usefulness. 


President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘* The Work of the Teacher,’’ replete with sound 


sense and correct principles in education. He said: ‘‘ Look- 
ing at teaching as a sphere of labor, we may consider it as a 
means of support; we may inquire into the estimation in 
which it is held by the community. We may examine the 
particular nature of the work to be performed, whether pleas- 
ing or the opposite, whether conducive to our improvement or 
the contrary; and we may take into account the anxiousness 
of doing good to others. In no other calling is there so great 
a range of qualification, — if we may estimate qualification by 
success —and ye until recently, there has been but little range 
in the rates of compensation. The more highly a community 
regards education, the more respect do they pay to the office of 
instructor. The teacher owes it to himself to study; to have 
ever before him some one work to be prosecuted with the same 
steadiness and system that he requires of his pupils. It is not 
necessary that he devote much time toit. I know that school 
labors are exacting, are exhausting. But that never must be 
admitted as a reason for foregoing all private study. There is 
no alternative between systematic study and intellectual star- 
vation. 


The discussions were of great interest upon the differing 
tastes of pupils for certain studies. The dangers arising froma 
mechanical system of teaching, graded certificates for teachers, 
with a wide range of other topics, were introduced and com- 
mented upon. 

Supt. Edward C. Henry, of Coschocton, read a paper entitled 
“Strategy.’’ The requirements to maintain discipline in a 


school were described under three heads: Moderateness, Nat- 
uralness, Fairness. Persuasion and moral supremacy are ele- 
ments that the teacher requires in strategy, and he should 
have such an acquaintance with the nature of evil that he may 
overcome it, and gain the victory for truth. 

Prof. John Ogden, principal of the Worthington Normal 
School, gave an interesting and scholarly address on the “‘ Sci- 
ence of Education.”” He said that the reading of children has 
hot received the attention that it should, and showed how it 
might be improved. The course of study should be adjusted 
to the boy, and not the boy to the study. The teacher’s duty 
to become acquainted with human nature was illustrated, and 
the chalk came in to the assistance of the speaker. Managers 
of little children have no unimportant duty, and there are too 
many of them young in years and experience. Tramps come 
from the schools somewhere, and are somebody's children. 
Man is in want, and knowledge is the supply that enriches him. 
Give the child knowledge when it wants knowledge, just as 
you provide food when it is hungry. Furthermore, books are 
hot to be taught to the exclusion of nature. Physics are noth- 
Ing without metaphysics, and the bridge between them is arith- 
metic and language. Geometry can be taught before the al- 
phabet. Even during the hours of recreation and play, the 
pupil may be taught useful lessons in nature, which shall tend 
toward the appreciation of books. 

Professor Ogden’s entire address was thoughtful. and sug- 
gestive, 

Mrs. Katherine Gray spoke on ‘“‘ Vocal and Physical Cul- 
ture,” and gave an address which was highly appreciated. 

Zanesville was selected as the place for holding the next 
Meeting of the Association, and the time to be Friday and Sat- 
urday after Thanksgiving, 1879. 

It was resolved by the Association: 

1, That inasmuch as the present sub-district system makes 
0 one responsible for the management of our ungraded schools, 
Some better plan should be substituted for it. 

2. That the interests of our ungraded schools demand a sys- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wuitr’s Scnoot SERIES OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING: Free- 
hand. By H. P. Smith, teacher of Drawing in Public 
Schools of New York City. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. Prices,—Nos, 1. 2 and 3, each 15 cents; 4, 5 
and 6, each 20 cents. White’s Industrial Exercise Books ; 
large, per dozen, $1.35; small, $1.10. 

This series contains six books: Book No. 1 commences with 
straight lines drawn on the guide-points. These lines are 
combined, as the studies progress, into easy geometrical and 
ornamental figures. Book No. 2 treats of ellipses of various 
proportions and in different positions, and of spirals, and the 
application of these forms to designs for borders and center 
pieces. The simple conventionalizing of natural flowers and 
leaf forms is also described. Book No.3 gives a variety of 
compound curves and their application to vase-forms, with 
practice in drawing these forms of an enlarged size. Book 
No. 4 has, in the earlier lessons, examples of borders and the 
principles of their construction. Designs for wall-paper and 
encaustic tiles are treated of in this book. Book No. 5 enters 
into the description of Historic Ornament; how the Egyptians 
treated the lotus and other flowers of the Nile, in adapting 
them to their pure and exalted decoration. Book No. 6 treats 
still more fully of the principles of Historic Ornament and the 
analization of its forms. Teachers of this art will do well to 
examine this entire series; they are admirable practical books. 
The Exercise Books are of two convenient sizes. 


STEIGER’S EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY FOR 1878. New York: 

E. Steiger. 

This book contains a list of the schoolsof the United States, 
the British Dominion, Germany, and Austria. It is arranged 
alphabetically, by towns and States. Ninety-nine pages are 
devoted to names and particulars of schools, and in the appen- 
dix are twenty-one pages more, received too late for inser- 
tion in the first list. This is announced as the initial work; 
other volumes are to follow containing matter of great impor- 
tance to practical educators, booksellers, publishers, and libra- 
rians. It contains the names of authors, publishers, address 
and prices of the leading books of a bibliographic and encyclo- 
pedic character, dictionaries, collected writings, anthologies, 
works of reference, teachers’ hand-books, year-books, re- 
ports, and proceedings of educational associations,—classified 
under appropriate heads for convenience of reference. The 
information is of great value to all interested in the various 
departments of educational works. Printed and bound in the 
same tasteful style as the Cyclopedia of Education and the 
Year-Book of Education, issued by Mr. Steiger. 


Happy Moops or Happy CHILDREN. Original Poems, by 
favorite American Authors. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price $1.00. 


We venture to say that no publishing house in the country 
will issue this season anything choicer in the way of a pre- 
sentation book of poems than this charming volume. The 
poems it contains were written expressly for Mr. Lothrop, and 
have never before been brought together in collected form. 
Among the authors represented are Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Clara Doty Bates, Margaret G. Preston, Ella Farman, Mrs. 
Piatt, Harry McEwen Kimball, Mary A. Lathbury, Nora 
Perry, Mrs. L, C. Whiton, Celia Thaxter, Edgar Fawcett, and 
many others. Although the volume is ostensibly preferred for 
cnildren, it is one which grown-up people will equally enjoy. 
There are a score or more of illustrations, most of them full- 
page, exquisitely drawn and engraved. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS: No. 16. A Repository 
of Readings, Recitations, and Declamations, comprising 
brilliant oratory, thrilling pathos, sparkling humor, impas- 
sioned eloquence, laughable burlesque, temperance effusions, 
ete., ete. (Uniform with -preceding numbers.) Philadel- 
phia: P. Garrett & Co. Price 30 cents. 

The various numbers of this very popular series are meet- 
ing with unprecedented success, having won the public heart; 
and every additional issue is hailed with delight. We venture 
the assertion that never before has the same variety of choice 
poetry and prose, grave and humorous, eloquent and senti- 
mental, impassioned and matter-of-fact, been embraced within 
the space of one hundred and eighty pages. Every number is 
complete in itself. 

The present number contains some of the choicest poetry 
and prose, fresh from the bestauthors. The entire series gives 
a complete library of literary gems of English literature. 


LAKE BREEZES; or, The Cruise of Sylvania. By Oliver 
Optic, author of ‘‘ Young America Abroad,’”’ ‘‘ The Army 
and Navy Series,’ ‘‘The Woodville Stories,’ ete., ete. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


This is the latest volume issued of the great Western Series, 
by the most prolific and popular of American authors of 
juvenile books. The story is full of thrilling incidents, and 
will make the boys of the land happy by its perusal, and it 
will be a book widely sought for the coming holiday season as 
a present. The characters of this tale are such as will tend to 
challenge the interest and enthusiasm of boys who desire to 
study only such models as despise wrong doing, and love to 


a of county supervision, with proper safeguards, 


learn to do right, in all circumstances. 


First FRENCH READING LEssons. Embracing the Relation 
of English to French, and the Word-formation in the French 
Language: intended to facilitate the acquirement of an ex- 
tensive vocabulary, with Grammatical, Idiomatic, and Gen- 
eral Notes. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor in 
French and German in the University of Michigan; author 
of A New Treatise on the French Verbs, A Manual of Ex- 
amination Questions on the French Grammar, ete. Mich- 
igan: Ann Arbor Publishing Co. About 150 pages; cloth. 
Price $1.25. 


These Reading Lessons are intended as a substitute for read- 
ers in both schools and colleges. The new features of this 
work are so numerous and so helpful, that we feel confident 
they will commend the new method to both teachers and stu- 
dents. The main aim of the author is to make reading a most 
helpful means of acquiring an extensive vocabulary, and of re- 
viewing the most important grammatical principles of the lan- 
guage. The English language contains more than nine thou- 
sand French words, or, at least, words closely resembling 
French. Now, if we add to this number more than ten thou- 
sand words that can be formed from other root-words,—many 
of which have already been learned by the student before be- 
ginning to read, — will it not seem a very rational thing to de- 
vote a short time to this special study, — the relation of Eng- 
lish to French, and the Word-formationin the French language, 
before attempting to read at all. When the student begins to 
translate the first selections of a reader, might it not also be 
deemed advisable to help him, —not by interlinear or other 
translations, as in some ‘ readers,’ but to help him to review 
and to apply what has already been learned in the grammar. 


This is what Professor Hennequin has done for the aid of 
the student in his admirable notes. Teachers of French should 
examine this new work. Teachers only can procure copies in 
paper covers for50 cents. Address Professor Hennequin, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


NorRMAL Fourtn READER.—By Albert N. Raub, principal of 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 


This book opens with an introductory chapter on the prin- 
ciples of reading, embracing exercises in articulation of simple 
elements and combinations. A new method of teaching em- 
phasis is introduced, which at the same time gives the pupil 
a knowledge of the grammatical analysis of language. The 
main idea is that in ordinary language both subject and predi- 
cate are emphasized, but when these are modified, the mod- 
ifiers receive more emphasis, and, finally, when the modifiers 
are limited by adverbs, the chief emphasis is placed on 
these adverbs. The author claims for this method that it can 
be practically taught in the school-room. He claims also that 
rules for reading, at best, produce but indifferent results, be- 
cause beyond the comprehension of the pupil; and he there- 
fore does not give much prominence to rules in the Fourth 
Reader. The selections in this book are from the most prom- 
inent writers of juvenile literature,—-Lucy Larcom, Mrs. 
Stowe, Trowbridge, Phoebe Cary, Hans Christian Andersen, 
and others,—and embraces such as are within the comprehen- 
sion of the pupils for whom intended, and yet furnish a great 


variety of sentiment. The language is such as is intelligible 
to the learner, and therefore best adapted to teach him to 
read with proper expression. The author has avoided the 
selection of such pieces as are clothed in language beyond the 
comprehension of the child. Valuable exercises in language 
follow many of these lessons, in this book as in those of its 
predecessors. 


— Prof. D. J. Hill, of Lewisburg University, the author of 
two very successful text-books on rhetoric, has just under- 
taken a very important literary work. It is the preparation of 
aseries of brief biographies of our great American authors, 
such as Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Prescott, Bryant, Cooper, 
and others. Professor Hill proposes to prepare a series giving 
a personal, literary, and anecdotal biography of many of the 


leading American authors, as well as a careful criticism of the 
literary work, habits of writing, and proper place in literature 
of each. These books will be published at a very low price, 
by Sheldon & Co., New York. 


— The Canada School Journal is an able educational 
monthly, published at Toronto, Ontario. It is edited with 
ability, and contains valuable papers by leading educators, and 
a summary of educational intelligence of interest to all who 
are engaged in the work of education. 

— The Missionary Herald begins its seventy-fifth volume 
under new editorial supervision, Rev. E. E. @trong assuming 
the editorial chair with the January number. Several changes 
are contemplated in the magazine. Typographically, it will be 
made more attractive. It will hereafter be illustrated, and a 
**Young People’s Department will’’ be introduced. The 
January number will also have a new map of Japan. 


MARSHALL’S ENGRAVINGS FREE. 


See the great offer made by Oscar Marshall on first page. 
He offers two of his celebrated steel-plate line engravings of 
either Grant, Lincoln, Beecher, or Washington to any subscriber 
to THE JoURNAL who shall send one new subscription and 
renews his own. Three engravings will be sent to any person 
who renews, and sends two new subscriptions. No one can 
afford to neglect the offer. The order may be sent directly to 


us at Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


LATE 


PUBLICA TIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Ike Partington. - - . . - - Shillaber Lee & Shepard 1 50 
Murphy’s Hymnal. - - - - - - Lorenzand Rankin A S Barnes & Co 50 
Carleton’s Popular Reading. . - - - Diehl G W Carleton & Co 1 50 
Louise and I. - - - Dodge as 1 50 
Lady Huckleberry. - - - “ “ 25 
My Queen. - - - - - Sandette 1 50 
The Great Slighted Fortune, - - - - Bell T Y Crowell 1 50 
Oratory and Orators. - . - - - - Mathews 8 C Gri & Co 2 00 
Acting Drama, Nos. 68-100. - - - . Happy Hours Co each, 15 
The Mistletoe Bough. - - - . . - Braddon Harper & Bros 15 
Modern England. Half Hour Series. - - - Browning sad ad 25 
Stories from Virgil. “ “ - - Church “ 25 
A Dark Inheritance. “ ae - Hay “s 15 
Our Wedding Gifts. 12mo. - . . ~ - Amanda M Douglass Authors’ Pub Co 50c.. 1 00 
In Dead Earnest. . 12mo. - - - . J A Breckinridge “6 “ 50c., 1 00 
Linda; or, Uber das Meer. Sq. 12mo. - - - MrsH I Crawford 6s as 1 25 
School Dialogues for Young People. 16mo, pp. 179. Geo C Graham Dick & Fitzgerald 30c., 50 
Economics for Beginners. Sm. cr. 8va. ~ - H D Macleod I S Homans 
Normans in Europe. 1 vol., 16mo. - - - Rev A H Johnson Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1 00 
Gates in the Psalm Country. 1 vol., 12mo. - - MRVincent,D D “6 “ “ 1 50 
Robert Chambers. Newed. 315 pp., 12mo, cloth. - Wm Chambers es bd es 1 50 
History of the Jewish Church. 3 vols.,8vo.  - Dean Stanley a 9 00 
The Government of M. Thiers. 2 vols., 8vo. - - Jules Simon a“ “ “ 
Socrates: A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts PP Pe “ 

of the Phexdo of Plato. 1 vol., 16mo. - - 

Recollections of Writers. 1 vol., 12mo. - - Chas & MaryClarke “6 1 00 


Plain Proofs of the Great Facts of Christianity. - 


The Human Life of Christ. The Hulsean Lectures for 1877. 


Rev F R Wayne T. Whittaker. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE Western Normal School of Languages, 
held at Cornell and Des Moines, last summer, 
was a great success. There were in attendance 
133 pupils, mainly teachers, representing 12 
Western States. The apparent reason of the 
grand success was the manner in which Prof. 
Cohn presented the leading features of the Nat- 
ural Method to Western educators. He spoke 
at six different institutes and associations 


in the West, and did not find a single oppo- 
nent to the system, as he presented it. Lead- 
ing educators like ex-Supt. Pickard, late of 
Chicago (now president of the lowa State Uni- 
versity), Supt. Von Coelln, President Magoun 
of Iowa College, and other Western teachers of 
eminence, speak in the highest terms of the re- 
sults achieved by the Professor and his ac- 
complished and able assistant. Our Western 
readers will do wisely to study the announce- 
ment of Prof. Cohn on the first page of Tur 
JOURNAL, for the next summer school, which 
opens July 7, at Grinnell, Iowa. Persons 
wishing full particulars will please address 
Prof. H. Cohn, 143 Tremont street, Boston. 


In addition to the list of Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.’s Holiday Books, published last week, 
are The Skeleton in Armor, in which poet and 
artist express so effectively the Berserker valor 
of the old Vikings, and the trusting tenderness 
of love; The Hanging of the Crane, with its 
sweet domestic themes and pictures; Snow 
Bound; Mabel Martin, in which we find a 
touching sermon of charity in the midst of 


mellow harvest scenes; Maud Muller, a folk 
poem, known by everybody; Whittier’s Ballads 
of New England, depicting so strikingly scenes 
and incidents in New-England life and tradi- 
tion; Dickens’ Christmas Carol, which, by com- 
mon consent, is the best of its kind, — with 
Eytinge’s illustrations; Longfellow’s Building 
of the Ship, Evangeline, Flower-de-Luce, and 
Excelsior ; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, 
The Rose, and The Courtin’ ; Saxe’s Proud 
Miss MacBride; Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, 
Idylls of the King, and Enoch Arden; Whit- 
tier’s River Path, and the charming collec- 
tions, Child-Life in poetry and Child-Life in 
prose, Treasure Trove ; Aldrich’s Baby Bell. 


D. Loturop & Co. make an announcement 
of great interest to teachers of young children. 
Teachers sending fifty cents will receive fifty 
copies, post-paid, of the beautifully illustrated 
Babyland, for presents to the children. Noth- 


ing could be more appropriate for New-Year’s. 
Address D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The attention of our readers is especially 
called to the card of F. J. Barnard, the well- 
known bookbinder, 162 Washington street, 
Boston. Mr. B. does work for our office, and 
we can can confidently commend him to those 
who have books to be bound. The opening 
of a new year is a good time to put pamphlets 
and magazines of value in permanent shape. 
Mr. Barnard does good work at a low price. 


ScHoor officers and primary teachers who 
desire the very best Reading-chart in the world 
to be placed in the schools of that grade. 
should read the announcement of John A. 
Boyle, 32 Bromfield street, in THe JouRNAL 


of this week. The ‘cut’ in the advertise- 
ment is very attractive. 


EVERY one of our readers should carefully 
peruse the advertisement of the Royal Manu- 


facturing Co.. of New York, which appears for 
the first time in our issue of this date. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


Invite the attention of all book-owners to The Port- 
able Book-Case (patented), Eastlake Pattern, man- 
ufactured solely by us, in various kinds of wood, with 


leather trimmings to match other furniture. These 
cases have received universal commendation of all who 
have seen or used them, and it is the first suecess- 
ful attempt to make a Book-case which is at once! 
Portable and Permanent, Useful and Ele- 
gant. Particularly desirable for the Schoel- 
Room. 

Send for our descriptive Circular containing our 
special offer to deliver Cases, freight free, to any town 
or city east of the Mississippi River. 


Teachers can always prompt] rocure any books 
desired, by addressing 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


199 b 381 Washington St., head of Franklin St. 


UST PUBLISHED-—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Bret YN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE. _ Scientific Department, Aq- 
dress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the em ge’ S Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Riblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwIs B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GReEGoRY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
ete., address the President, Gro. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. 188 


Or UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following de artments in 
syenetions College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—-G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 
zones. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof, 
. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston, 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW York, 

Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPpson, Worcester, Maas, 


— 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. . For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM Ever. 
ETT, PH.D. 191 z 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate __ of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


(7 Boarding SEMINARY, A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


G'be YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for Cotege or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, AcM., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 


Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


E CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 

Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAvIp H. MoOoRE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
OrncuTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


IELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
During the past season, the facilities for teaching 
and for preserving the health of ae ane in this long-es- 
tablished institution have been greatly increased by the 
addition of a new Library, a Gymnasium, a Chemical 
Laboratory, a Studio, and large, well-ventilated Reci- 
tation-Rooms. The Winter Term begins Jan. 7, 1879. 
ELLEN M. HASKELL, Princ. 200 tf 


A NEW AGENT OF CURE Acting in Harmony with PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


gs TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly 


losing vitality, and the 


power to do their best. 


To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a promptness 
hat at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


OXYGEN. 


You ask, What's ? isa camp of Oxygen 
make up common or atmospheric air, in such pro ons as to render it richer in the vitat or li , 
We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our 


new treatment of <lisease, that of T. 8. ARTHUR, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for 


July, 1877, he says: 


‘* Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this treatment. Up to that 

been steadily declining; not in consequence of wg Beg ow disease, but from overwork and consequent physical 

: y had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded our days 

earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound 

xygen, an There was a sense of physical 

. Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a new 

y Sree from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost entire 
Sreedom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and from aliabili 

to take cold upon the least exposure, were the results of the first five years’ use of the new treatment; and this 

nent. As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been constant 

and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best 


and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the 


slowly but steadily incr 
vigor and the bod 


benefit has remained 


work that we have ever done.,”’ 


COMPOUND OXYGEN isadministered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the patient’s own home. 
is can be safely sent any distance in a small and compact 
package. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 


A Treatise (200 pp.) on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, to which are 
testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT.— 


FREE. appended a large number o 


by mail, to all who write to us for it. Address 
161 g (M 


and Nitrogen, the two elemepts which 


ession, to the remarkable curative powers of this 


our health had 


ort and vitality not felt for years, and this 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NMONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular ay Special and Ad 
course of stu 0 years. - 

vanced Course for spec al elaine of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGG, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, . 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 5422 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies oniy. 

Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTrT. 133 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply toH. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Ww oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


KINDERGARTENS. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

Nermal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General ot for Kindergarten Ma, 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three ful 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Cla: 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladie 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawin} 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 22° 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers. 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENS Nov. 187, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS rr 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


« Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Fribel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sul 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu 
cators interested = this subject.”—Gen. Eaton, U.S 
Commissioner ucation. 

“TI judge Mie, Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ables 
Kinder ner in the OT, after the pure type 0 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 


. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 
Mi Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the su 
ject. Without referring to her previous success ae oer 
many and England, the Kindergarten in ew 5 | 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she W 
ially upon the training of Kindergarten 
er ideal of a trained Kinder, n Teacher is 80 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, 7 : a 
the same time with somuch modesty and ar +a , ~ 
prove, that to have her certificate is a or ies ore 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind. — er. 
“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American, Kin 
holds the highest place. She comes to = mons zoo 
from the founder of the system, and is a by 4 
experience of twenty years in Germany, Englan i 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, ng dl - 
any other, that the increas success of t Be} — 
is due, and her pupils have accomplish ome 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term Sept.9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21, Send for 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 


PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMEs, offers 


Catalogue te ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co,, Tl. 181 


Excel 
manent employment to gent Canvassers. 
issions, Address HOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Bosto™ 


The Publisher of the JOURNAL oF Epvca Tron, this 


me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—Mr. Nathanic@yyy 
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Publishers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Pad Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, OFFICE, 
Monroe’s Primary Charts. 
Cutter’s Now Anastomieal Ubarts. 
Monteith’s Geographical Chart. , 
Monteith’s New School BROMFIELD ST., 
Josivn’s Celestial and Terr’ obes. a 
Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Politieal Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck’s School Histories, 
Lord’s Schoel Histories, Mianesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 
Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 ARCH St. 


PHILAD’IA. 
New and Valuable Text-RBooks. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,......... 1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NOYES. SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


su Latin Boeks and 
eographies at publisher’s prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be farnished for examination as follows: 


Will 


GIGDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMBR, . . @ .0s 
GRAMMAR, . .95 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . . 1.50 


The Native Flowers and Ferns 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Prof. THOMAS MEEHAN. 
Superbly illustrated by colored plates, specially pre. 


gared for the work, and printed in Prang’s best style of 

This work appeals directly to all who take any inter- 
‘st in flowers, either as botanists, gardeners, cultiva- 
ors, artista, designers, or as mere lovers of the beauties 
if nature. 

The botanist, the horticulturist, the artist. are not the 
nly ones who will find thia book valuable, as the illus 
rations will be treated ay ate is, in their po- 

etic aspects; much s will be given to what is called 
the “ Language of Flowers,” their hidden beauties, and 
‘heir use in the arts of decorative design. 

There is no work in competition with it. SoLp ONLY 
3¥ SUBSCRIPTION, and can be obtained only through 
us or our agents, Agents Wanted. Address 

CROCKER & CoO., 

197 4 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

No 6 P.GARRETT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
This Number is uniform with the Series, and contains 


another HUNPRED splendid Declamations and Readin 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 


—- ALSO —— 


THE SPEAKER'S GARLAND, Wi. iv. 


Containing “100 Choice Selections,” Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 


NOW READY. 


® useful and ornamental, either inthe humble cot- 
@ or the stately mansion. The four volumes make 
> omplete Library of the best things for Declamation, 
arlor Reading, or Social Entertainment. Price per 
Yolume, green and gold, $2.00. Ask your bookseller 
wt these books or send price to P. GARRETT 
CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 197 tf 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 
Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


"ery large stock of Schoel and Miscellanco 
cols, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogu 


és on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
180 (Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


ALLOUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
¥ in the best Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
8: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2, 4 cta. Samples sent on appli- 
OMPSON, BRowN & Co., 23 Hawley 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 
Question-Book 


A NEW REVISED EDITION,—10th. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of five new editions in one year, shows 
with what high favor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Edition, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cloth (diferent colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of nearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Auswers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies, 

“« Just what has long been needed,” are the words of 
a well-know® high-school principal. 

It contains Questions and Answers in U.%. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc. Each department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired,and yet so conveniently arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 
use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of fixing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. 

The Introductory Price per single copy having been 
withdrawn, Sample Copies will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of Regular Price, $1.50. 
Introductory terms by the dozen or half-dozen copies, 
for school and teachers, furnished on application. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Descriptive and Testimonial 
Circulars. 7 

Agents Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered. It is one of the very best books for canvassers. 
Agents are meeting with grand success. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Terms to Agents, Confidential Circulars, etc. 
State Agents wanted in several States. 

Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 


200 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


+ JUST ISSUED, . 


Outlines for the Study 


of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomER B. SpRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of students 
of English Literature to this practical hand-book for 
Teachers and Classes. Although just published, it has 
been most cordially received | the teachers and pupils 
of many leading schools and colleges. The “ Outlines” 
has already been adopted in several high-schools asa 
regular text-book, and in others it has been recom- 
mended as a book of reference. It can be used in 
connection with any text-book of literature, or as a 
companion hand-book to the various annotated texts 
of the standard authors. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 


tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 
SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of gold and 4 lilustrated 
Biiver, at Price-list free 
Manufactu'rs 


price,cheaper f to Teachers 


4 only. Order 
than any EXCELSIOR \\ Brest of "the 
other firm in f Manufacturer 


SCHOOL <x 


J, RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


this country 


ELecurion taught in schools, classes, and to 


private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C 


Me.! RopERTson 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 


Cur 
GRAND OFFER 
ISILVERWARE FREE FOR ALL 


It will not appear in this paper again 


On receipt of this Certificate, together with seventy-fivo cents in 
Currency, Silver or Postage Stamps we agree to hand cacrare roy last name 
initials as desired on best quality Coin Fisted Siiver 

poo and pre’ all chipping charges tocny part cf the United States or 
Conndes,’ previa thie certificate is forwarded to A on or before Mch, Ist, 1879. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 4 


We claim for our Silver Plated Ware that for durability and clegance of d-sign we can not be excelled. We first iim 
heavily plate with nicklo—the hardest white metal known—and then follow w!.a a plating of pure Coin Silver, thu: a 
making The most durable piste yct discovered, and you wi!l find by enquiry stany dealer, (2:3 quality and design BM 
of Tea £poons will cost you «bout per set, without your nameengraved thereon. Oneach and every erticle offi 
our Table Cutlery our name is stamped sad wo h-ve our dcsirn copyrighted, preventing irresponcible end un 
scruptious dealers and advertisers from palming oT an ert:cleofour manufactura high prices. On the handle ot 
each Spoon is a crown with the word nova in the band, and on the reverse sice R. M. Co. is stamped. Ja addition 
to the abové shou!d you wich to order I-nives, Forks or Table Spoogs at the time you orler Spoons 
we will furnich any article or allefthem at the following reduced prices, 2ad prepay all shipping charges, viz.; 65 
Solid Steel I-nives, blade and handie one to!:d piece, best steel covered with a heavy plating of Nickie and Silver, 
$1.75; 6 Forks, $5 cents; 6 Table Epoons, $1.59; or total for Knives, Forks, Tea nnd Table Spoons, #4.05. The latiem™ 
Spoons and Forts are of the same desiga and of the s2me quality as the Tea Spoons, and will be engraved without®™ 
extra cost, the I:nives being of steel will not be encraved. 
Remember we co nct stamp your name, but have experienced workmen engrave your }1st name in full 
Mor initials as desired, We will not furnics eny of the above goods prices named unicss accompanied by the 
Certificate, a3 we on! y wish to send ovt a limited quantity as an advertisement, well knowing ia any family we place 
B our Table Ware it willbe a standing advertisement for the sale of our other goods, wcatalogue of which is mailed wits 


‘| Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 


each shipment. 


this city. 


out goods guaranteed to bo exactly as ted, andb 


—The Independent, Y., Juno 20, 1078. 


fnil. 
value. All Ictters orderin 


ROYAL MA 


Silverware must be 


UFACTUR 


As to onr reliability we quote the following from our New York papers, and refer you te any responsible house in j ; 


: “The Toys! Manufacturing Co., 258 and 260 Broadway, is one ot the most reliab.e, enterprising and responsible 
houses of American Farmer. N. Y., April 1573. 
“ The Royal Manufacturing Co. cf this city b=vo sustained a well earned reputation for reiiability by sending 
this means peecoenre get oaly the best goods at more rea- 
sonable fizarcs large dealers pay by wholesale.’’—Editorial Iran 
“A representative of our paper was shown throuch the establishment of the Roysl Manniacturing Co.. 25 
and 200 roadway, and was surprised «t the handsome character of the goods sent at such extraordinary low priccv.”’ 


(CO 1n ordcring give us full instructions how you wish 
If-an express o/ice is not in your town, we will send 


addressed to the ae 
INC CO., 258 Broadway, New York. : 


Leslie’s Iilustra‘ed Newspaper, April 13, 1873.8 


r name engraved, and write your name plain and in 
y mail, Postage stamps will be rcceived at their iace 


Agents Wanted.t 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


By Prof. HERBT. W. MOR4KIS, A.M., DD. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wouders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. C. McCurdy 

Co., Philadelphia. 194 


DVEDTI S wanting good Agents should 
AbveRTISE PHILA. AGENTS HERALD, 
rgest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


IVEN [MPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERY WHERE! 
oods, ,juvelties, Patents, [ancy [ugravings, 

taple Uames, Notions, ictures, Goods L rumes, 
achiuery, VULscription bovks, slagaziues, 

Papers, Medicines, Qpeciallues, Jewelry, ‘luys, Sta- 
tionery, New Lnventivus, uud 2 OOO atterent arti- 
cles being advertised in tue AGENTS’ MERALD. Answer 
no other udvertisement, invest no money in Ageuts’ 
Goous, until you Lave sent for a copy and seen tue 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


vf over 100 respunsivie advertisers ln the in 
want of Agents, Scures of rare offers tu vegiuuers uuu 
others out of VERY aWAKE silvuiu at once 
einployment, Wive AGEWT place buuself 
with all everyWwuere Who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent audress for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GEN'TS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
+i beautiiul Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, aud one copy oniy o1 tie 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp, 
(Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. UU., 717 Sansom 
Philadeiphia, Penn. 183 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 


National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, | 
“Good Times,” 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 
Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


{ Room 79, Corner 4 LA SALLE & 
Metropolitan Bleck,| RANDOLPH STS., 


191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOCUTION BREMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 


Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


Gold 


Any worker can make $12 a home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trok & Co. Augusta, Me 


nterest, Fractions, etc., simplified. Send 15c. for 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass, 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding tur /’icturesque 
America, Kurope, and tue Art Journul. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albulus anu bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-bovk publications bougit, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare's, Scutt’s, and Vicken’s 


works fur suie. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific illustrations aud Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ke Send for Catalogue. 
c. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 
THOMAS A. UPHAM, 

17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


176 zz 


188 0 


#164 tt 


195 tf 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 
% Avon Street, 
Cor. Washington,  [195-i] BOSTON. 
WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 


sample copy, D, L. FARRAR, Finksb’g, Md. 198 eow 


$5 10 $20 & Co.,Portiand, Me, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


A new volume in the Harkness Series 
of Latin Text-books: A course in Latin 
Prose Authors; containing Cesar, ‘Sal- 
lust, 8 Orations of Cicero with Notes, 
Illustrations, and a Dictionary, 1 vol., pp. 
626. Sent for examination for $1.00. 


MM. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tc" Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


fF Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
‘* Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”—warranted. 


198 b 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Great Success‘! “Prepared by Practical Teach- 
ers! Oral and Written Arithmetic 
Combined. 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS 


PRICES. 
COMPRISING: Intro, Ex. 


The New American “Arithmetic, Part 1, ij 
The New American=Arithmetie, Part 2, 27 15 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3, 87 25 


The New American Practical 50 
(Pts. 2 and 3 bound together. ) 


With ori Without Answers. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, NW. E. Agent, 


198 b PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Covpee’s English Literature. 

Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walker’s Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Gay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Wiat’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lesson« in Eng- 

lish and HMiigher Lessons in English; 
Watchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 

-D. WILLIAMS, Agt., TT. T. BAILEY, Aat., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
_Abercrompbie’s Moral*Philosophy, 8 .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philesophy, .90 
Levels United States Speaker, 1.25 
Lovells New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker’s NaturaliPhilosophy (Plympton), 1 50 
Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW .CHILD’S HIST Y: 
Introduction, 50c.; Exchange, 30c. 
BERARD'’S NEW JU. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, 84c.; Exchange, 60c. 
These popular books have been thoroughly P 
written, and brought down to July, 1878. They are 
rnished with new plates, engravings, maps, and “ all 
e modern improvements,’ and are 
THE LATEST OUT. 
er. Specimen copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
Address the Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : E. C. MoCLINTOCK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wa. H. WEITNEY, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert’s Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8S. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . 30 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 


Price for Exchange, . . . . 6Octs. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St,, BOSTON, Mass, 


104 zz 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 
BRITISH POETRY from Chaucer to the Present 
Time (1350-1878), Edited by 
J.T. and E. P. -1 vol. royal 8vo. 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
apaneee, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. tf 


[IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’'s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 Cernhill, Bosten. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. re = | 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New Vork. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their practical character, their novel construction, 
conetel, gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 
Histo of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
of the aie Era till the 


Presen 

$1.25. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
L. PRANG & 00., 
Art AND EpvucaATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 

meral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Miedels for the use 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials«. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and saree represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chremes, 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A ole Library in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 


or Schools,—recommended by State Supts. of 35 
different States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
bout 32,000 have been placed in Public Schools 

by law or by School Officers. 

ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 

he best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 

Ss“ of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and $7 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 3. MANSON, Bromnei St., Dosvwn. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to'77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, #isthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant's Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, @& CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 


enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 


Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 


Patterson’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Hecker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural corny. 
Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address Ww. 4. FAU CE 
Agen lan 
114 ss Street, Masten. 


SOWER, POTTS & OO., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 


Brooks’s Short Course in Arithmetic. 


$0 
.50 


Nermal Prim Arithmetic, 

Normal Union Arithmetic, 

Mental and Writtea Arithmetic, 
United in same book, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Beaders. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. s, 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Soeng-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanshipand Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Elisworth. 
For full list, an 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss'’s German Grammar & First-Book 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


aif petaties Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 

Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 
In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the Early Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mg&ssrRs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 


1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy I’. 


Early Eastern Monarchies, S$ .65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, -65 
3. Thalheimer’s History of Rome, 65 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. : 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Hach part kulcienuy full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary Se ge designed especially for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, rely 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Sdc. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch 
Kclectic Geography, No. 1, $ .45 § .33 
Eclectic Geog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 AS 
For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publisher 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.EZ. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Bostor 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York 


Plattner’s Manual Analyste, 85.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.0! 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.5! 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.) 
MecCullech’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3.5! 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 159 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Ye 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Wercester's New Primary Spelling - 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Wercester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-B°° 

Correspondence solicited. 151 2% 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New Yo! 


Ten Wears of my Life. By the Prineess , 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $ 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Sey, 
D ia and its Kin Diseases. By 
Dr. W W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), : 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, » 
Latham ’s Johnson's Dictiouary. New ed. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, . 

15 EW TEST WwW MeN 

ROTH ation of Tregelles’ 

The new, revised edition of tiis valuable work, ¥ . 

has been so earnestly looked for, is now complete. 

ready for delivery. It contains readings from 7 

elles, Tischendorf, Sinai, MS. etd. It is printed af 

paper, with extra margin for MS. notes. 5 os 

es showing style of print and paper, on app 
RICES: in neat Cl.,, 8vo, 51 RP $3.00; 


lt 8vo, 512 pp., $5.00; Full Mor., gilt ede 
ro, sid $7.50, gent, prepaid, on receipt of pr 
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